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emergency debate after disclosure that regulator flouted ministry advice about air travel 


Hindley is 


Lottery boss broke rules facing jail 



discipline 


Weighing the odds . . ^Lottery regulator Peter Davis leaves the Heritage Department after a meeting yesterday morning 


Confusion over 


to sack Davis 


David Henries 

Westminster Correspondent 


V IRGINIA Bottom- 
ley, the National 
Heritage Secre- 
tary, is today fac- 
ing a fresh row 
over her refusal to 
sack Peter Davis, regulator of 
the National Lottery, after 
she revealed last night that he 
spumed ministry, advice not 
to take free rides on private 
jets owned by a Camelot 
shareholder during a visit to 
the US. 


Her disclosure is to lead to 
a demand to the Speaker 
today for an emergency de- 
bate into the affair by Alan 
Williams, . the . Labour MP 
whose questioning led to the 
disclosure last week of the 
five free trips in a GTECH jet 
taken . by Mr -Davis In 
America. . . . 

Mrs Bottomley’s revelation 
came in a written parliamen- 
tary answer hours after she 
had refused to comment on 
Mr Davis's future when she 
was questioned by Jack Cun- 
ningham,- Labour’s shadow 
heritage secretary. 


Then she said; T need to 
consider the Issues raised 
carefully. I don’t Intend to 
take precipitate action. It 
would be inappropriate and 
unfair to say more on this 
matter today." 

Hut two hours later Mrs 
Bottomley disclosed that be- 
fore Mr Davis went on bis 
trip to the United States in , 
September 1994, “officials of | 
my department advised that 
the director general would 
need to ensure that all due 
propriety was observed and 
the cost of flights and accom- 
modation should be borne by 
Oflot (office of the national 
lottery) and not their hosts.” 

The reply goes on to dis- 
close that Mrs Bottomley has 
.no powers to order Mr Davis 
to - take that advice, even 
though Oflot is expected to 
follow roles set out in the 
Civil Service Management 
Code. 

Mr Williams said last night 
"No wonder Mrs Bottomley 
doesn’t want to issue any 


statement about this. It looks 
to me that the Government, in 
setting up the lottery, has 
allowed Oflot to behave like a 
i rogue elephant My view is 
that the only person who can 
sack Mr Davis is himself be- j 
cause Mrs Bottomley says | 
that she cannot legally force 
him to follow Whitehall 
rules." 

Other speculation in White- 
hall is that Mrs Bottomley 
shied away from a decision 
because lawyers warned her 
that Mr Davis would be en- 
titled to a big pay-out because 
he is on a five-year contract at 
£84,000 a year. 

Mrs Bottomley’s surprise 
answer followed a day of 
drama at the Department of 
National Heritage. Whitehall 
was yesterday expecting a full 
statement to Parliament from 
Mrs Bottomley to the effect 
that Mr Davis was likely to 
lose his job. But a planned 
statement to MPs was pulled 
three hours before it was due 
to be made, 


Press officers briefed jour- 1 
nalists as Mrs Bottomley 
replied to MPs in the Com- 
mons. They said that Mrs Bot- 
tomley was impressed with. 
Mr Davis’s integrity and his 
long record as a businessman 
but was aware that he had 
made an error hi accepting 
the free trips. 

Oflot is said to have sup- 
plied full documentation 
about all Mr Davis's trips, 
which included free helicop- 
ter trips for him to visit Carl 
Menges, a director of GTECH, 
whose wife, Cordelia, has 
been a friend of Mr Davis’s 
wife, Vanessa, for 20 years. 

As he went into the meet- 
ing, Mr Davis insisted: "I 
have no reason to resign." 

Later he emerged to give a 
brief statement which gave no 
clear Indication about his 
future prospects. 

As he left the department's 
headquarters, he said; “I had 
a full discussion with senior 
officials of the Department of 
National Heritage about the 
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draft report which I submit- 
ted to them on Friday. They 
are now considering the mat- , 
ter. I am going back to work.” I 
...Asked, as he got into a ! 
chauffeur-driven car, 
whether he still expected to 
have his job tonight, he said: 
"I have nothing further to 
add.” 

Yesterday Sir James 
McKinnon, former head of the 
Office of Gas Supply, who also 
moved from the private sector 
to a job as regulator, ques- 
tioned Mr Davis’s judgment 

He said the rules on accept- 
ing hospitality were made 
clear to him when he took 
over his job. Asked If he 
would have taken a free flight 
while on Ofgas business, be 
told Radip 4's The World At 
One; “I wouldn’t have taken it 
without establishing that this 
was the only way in which it 
was feasible to get the job 
done in the time." 

He said that otherwise he 
would have got clearance be- 
fore accepting such a flight 


Alan Travis and 
Duncan CampboH 

M YRA Hindley, the 
Moors murderer, 
could face disci- 
plinary action as a 
result of the article she wrote 
in the Guardian yesterday. 
The claims she made in the 
article are also likely to 
heighten interest in the publi- 
cation today of a report on 
whether the mandatory sen- 
tence for murder should be 
retained. 

Home Office ministers were 
last night considering disci- 
plinary action against Hind- 
ley for the 5,000-word article, 
in which she made the admis- 
sion that she was "more cul- 
pable" than Ian Brady for the 
child killings for which she 
was jailed for life in 1966. She 
also said she had changed 
from the "evil creature” she 
was 30 years ago. 

Ministers were studying a 
prison rule which forbids in- 
mates to write letters to jour- 
nalists about their own 
crimes except for “serious 
representations about convic- 
tion or sentence” or forming 
part of “serious comment 
about crime, the processes of 
justice or the penal system." 
If she is found guilty, she 1 
faces the loss of prison 
privileges. 

A Prison Service spokes- 
woman said that as Hindley 
was not in the highest secu- 
rity category, her correspon- 
dence from the women's 
special secure wing at Dur- 
ham was not routinely read 
by the prison authorities. 

The article was attacked, 
yesterday by the chairman of 
the Conservative Party's 
backbench media committee, 
Roger Gale, who urged the 
Home Secretary. Michael 
Howard, to consider limiting 
prisoners' access to the 
media. 

*T am becoming increas- 
ingly concerned at the man- 
ner In which convicted crimi- 
nals are given access to a 
media desperate for salacious 
stories to assist them in their 
circulation war,” said Mr 


Gale, a fanner producer of the 
Blue Peter and Swap Shop 
children's TV programmes. 
“What has been published 
today is a 5,000 word publicity 
stunt on behalf of a 
murderess." 

The former detective Peter 
Topping, to whom in 1987 
Hindley confessed details of 
two of the murders, said that 
he believed the article was 
part of a build-up to a parole 
application. 

Paul Cavadino of the Penal 
Affairs Consortium said in a 
letter to the Guardian that it 
was wrong for life term pris- 
oners to be denied the possi- 
bility of release. 

“It has always been poss- 
ible to detain a prisoner for 
his or her lifetime if the of- 
fender remains a danger to 
the public. Nearly 60 life sen- 
tence prisoners have died in 
prison during the last five 
years,” said Mr Cavadino. 
"However, this Is different 
from ruling out any future 
chance of release, however 
much circumstances may 
change." 

Ann West, mother of one of 
the murdered children, Les- 
ley Ann. Downey, said; “A 
leopard never changes its 
spots: she has always been a 
manipulative woman and she 
is manipulating people now." 

Winnie Johnson, the 
‘mother of another victim, 
Keith Bennett said: “To me. 
she is as evil as ever. The only 
thing she can do for roe is tell 
me where Keith Is, so that I 
can bring him home for 
Christian burial." 

The Prison Service con- 
firmed yesterday that a 
renewed application from 
Hindley for parole was ex- 
pected within a few months. 
She was told for the first time 
earlier this year that the deci- 
sion by the former Home Sec- 
retary, Lord Waddington, on 
her last application in 1991 
was that in her case "life will 
mean life”. It is expected that 
the current Home Secretary. 
Michael Howard, will confirm 
that decision. 

Hindley ‘Be**, page 5s 
Letters, page 8 


Communist eyes Yeltsin’s job 


Ex-Bishop of Durham calls for 
a new way with a manger 


David Hearst and 
Jamas Meek 


G ENNADY Zyuganov, 
the leader of Russia's 
victorious Commu- 
nists. yesterday set his sights 
on the presidency held by Bo- 
ris Yeltsin, after his party's 
impressive performance, la 
Sunday's general election. _ 
Mr Zyuganov said Resi- 
dent Yeltsin and his prime ; 
minister,. Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin, had no right to carry 
out their old policies after 
receiving what amounted to a 
popular vote of no confidence. 
Mr Yeltsin, if he is fit to run. 
faces a tough re-election 
battle next June. 

The latest results from Sun- 
day’s parliamentary poll put 
his party on about 22 per cent 
— twice that of the nearest 
rival, Vla dimir Zhirinovsky's 
Liberal Democratic Party of 
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Russia. The prime minister's 
party. Our Home is Russia, 
was trailing in third place 
with under 10 per cent 4 . 

Eschewing triumphalism, a 


grave Mr Zyuganov appealed 
to other parties to join what 
he a “national patriotic 
coalition” which could in- 
clude parties, as diverse at the 
leftwing liberal Yabloko and 
the ultra-nationalist LDPR. 

Neither government nor 
presidential sources yester- 
day gave any indication that i 
they regarded the swing to I 
the opposition as cause for 
alarm. Mr Chernomyrdin 
said: ‘The Communist Party 
has already been operating 
for 97 years in Russia and got 
about 20 per cent of the votes. 
Our Home has been working 
only four or five months and 
we immediately got almost 
10 per cent" 

The government hopes to 
weaken the Communist sue-, 
cess by gaining seats in the 
constituency first-past-the- 
post contests. But. the prime 
minister did not rule out cabi- 
net changes, describing his 


government as a “living 
organism" 

The Yabloko leader, Gri- : 
, gory Yavlinsky, whose 8 per l 
cent vote gives liberals a per 1 
ilous foothold in the Duma, 
warned of looming confronta- 
tion if the government did’not 
change its policies. - 
He said: “If Yeltsin and his 
government do not change' 
their economic course and 
stop the war in Chechenia . . . 
the results of the presidential 
elections next June are clear 
— the Communists or nation- 
alists would come to power.” 
Mr Yavlinsky has hinted at 
a willingness to vote with the 
C ommunis ts on key issues 
such as a resolution of the 
Chechen conflict 
The first key cabinet 

Continued on page 3, col 7 

Russian elections, page 7; 
Loader comment, pag* 8; 
Winded president, page 9 


Edward PHUngton 

I HE nativity play yester- 

I day became the latest 
tradition to be attacked 
when David Jenkins, the 
former Bishop of Durham, 
wanted it conld give chil- 
dren the wrong impression. 

Dr Jenkins, who retired 
last year, said the treat- 
ment of the Christmas 
story in such plays was so 
divorced from modern real- 
ity that young people conld 
see it as just another fairy 
tale, on a par with Father 
Christmas. Unless handled 
carefully, this could “lead 
to misunderstanding”. 

At a time when parishes 
are putting the finishing 
touches .to glittering robes 
and false goatee beards, 
this will strike many tradi- 
tionalists as a bit rich, com- 
ing from Dr Jenkins. When , 


he was Bishop of Durham 
he questioned the histori- 
cal accuracy of the virgin j 
birth and Resurrection. He 1 
also said the Three Wise 
Men and Star of Bethlehem 
were valuable symbols but 
should not be regarded as 
literal events. 

Speaking on BBC Radio 4, 
Dr Jenkins said he was all 
in favour of nativity plays, 
which he found often very 
moving. “But this isn’t the 
same as believing either in 
Father Christmas or vari- 
ous other fairy-like and un- 
real interventions 1” 

He wanted the plays to be 
put in a modern context for 
young people, but did not 
define this. The challenge 
to find a modern image for 
the manger in a stable 
raises Interesting possibili- 
ties — today's equivalent s 
probably a single parent on 
a council estate. 
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Sketch 


Major squeaks up 

emu 




Simon Hoggart 


T HE question of a Euro- 
pean single currency, we 
were told yesterday, “is 
the greatest issue to Dice this 
country in this century”. So 
naturally the Commons went 
bonkers. 

The Prime Minister was 
reporting back from the Ma- 
drid European summit As al- 
ways. his version of events 
was slightly different in em- 
phasis from the press ac- 
counts (“Major swept aside 
, . . humiliating rebuff for 
UK,” etc.) Instead, he depicted 
a confabulation at which the 
other 14 European Union 
countries gravely thanked 
Britain for its wise sugges- 
tions, prognostications and 
caveats. 

Mr Blair asked when the 
Prime M inister was going to 
make up his mind about 
whether we should join the 
single currency. Tories 
shouted: “What about you?" 

The Labour leader ex- 
plained that he too had not yet 
made up his mind. Butthere 
was all the difference in the 
world between his failure to 
make up his mind and the 
Prime Minister’s. 

He would make up his mind 
on the issue of our national 
economic interests. Mr Major, 
by contrast would decide on 
the issue of our national eco- 
nomic interests. Or, alterna- 
tively, on the issue of constitu- 
tional principle. 

In short Mr Blair seemed to 
be saying, the divisions in the 
TOry party meant he could not 
yet make up his mind about 
what would make him make 
up his mind. 

So that was clear. The 
Prime Minister pointed out 
that the Labour Party couldn’t 
make up its mind about 
whether to make up its mind 
in the first place. A third were 
for, a third against and the 
other third couldn't make up 
their minds, 

“If you want to make up 
your mind without the full 
facts . . he said, mistakenly 


First night 


implying that anyone hod 
made up their minds, or at 
least would admit to it 
Mr Ashdown turned up the 
ratchet of looniness. “Madam 
Speaker, watch this space!” he 
roared, inexplicably. He said 
that the Prime MiaLste?sor&- 
gramme had “as much rele- 
vance as a rain dance. Some 

rain dance!” he shouted. Mr 

Major s strategy was "ob- • 
s traction abroad and ap ni»«% 
mentat home”. 

If the Liberal leader hit 
seven on the BSE scale, Mr 
Major geared it up to nine. He 

seemed enraged by Mr Ash- 
down’s intervention. "He was 
talking complete, unadulter- 
ated rubbish and went on 
doing so for some tinted' he 
squeaked. In feet. he averred, 
he had said exactly the same 
in the conference chamber as 
he had written in public back 
home. 

Mr Ashdown shook his 
head. Mr Major, already un- 
hinged. began to creak alarm- 
ingly, as if about to crash to 
the floor. 

“Oh, he was there was he?" 
be demanded. Querulous sar- 
casm boiled up outofhim. He 
sounded like John Tnman i in 
Are You Being Served? 

“He was there, was he?" he 
repeated. “It was he who 
brought in the tea, and the 
coffee, and the biscuits. . 

We wondered how long he 
would go on. "And the sand- 
wiches and the flasks of water 
and the petits-Jours and the 
mini-Twiglets . . ."perhaps. 

The Prime Minister raved 
onward. Mr Ashdown had 
been speaking “copper-plated 
nonsense ... and,” — this was 
meant to be the killer punch 
— “He doesn't know the effect 
ofa partial emu!” 

For some reason economic 
jargon changes often, and fre- 
quently involves animals. For 
years we had to worry about 
the “snake in the tunned” and 
the “crawling peg” or possi- 
bly, the “crawling pig”. Now 
we have fee “partial emu”. I 
see it as a creation of Damien 
Hirst, sliced down the middle 
and pickled in formaldehyde. 

Mr Major finally calmed 
down. “We have an obligation 
to be cautious, we have a right 
to be cautious, and I shall 
remain cautious." 

. I wonder if they can squeeze 
that onto his tombstone? 

Simon Boggart’s updated 
collection qf sketches. House of 
Correction, is available now, 
£7.99. Robson Books. 


Wee guy cuts 
the Celtic mist 


Bob Flynn 


Dick Gaughan and Tam White 

Pleasance, Edinburgh 

T WO of Edinburgh’s most 
distinctive blues and folk 
ambassadors paid a 
home visit For a special pre- 
Christmas concert The blues 
man Tam White has just fin- 
ished filming on Cutthroat 
Island, starring Geena Davis, 
while Dick Gaughan returned 
recently from his first tour of 
the United States since earn- 
ing fee distinction of being 
banned from the country for 
his socialist beliefs and politi- 
cised performances. 

Home-town gigs at Christ- 
mas usually involve an 
element of tinselly frivolity, 
and this double bill filled the 
Pleasance Theatre with jolly 
folk types and Levellers looka- 
likes. But Dick Gaughan takes 
no prisoners, and his songs of 
fee dispossessed were deliv- 
ered with the electrifying pas- 
sion of a zealot, cutting 
through any arran-sweatered 
Celtic twilight mist like a 
Stanley knife ata rave. 

While Irish traditional 
music expands on to the inter- 
national stage, the Scots have 
been somewhat overlooked. 
But Gaughan is one of fee 
most powerful voices in the 
field, making Christy Moore 
at his most strident look like 
Cliff Richard. He takes "folk” 
and shakes it until it rattles, 
making songs from 1707 as rel- 
evant as today's rap rants. A 
hard-hitting vital force, 
Gaughan batters his guitar 
with fee blurring speed of a 
thrash metal band. 

He opened with the classic 
What You Do with What 
You’ve Got — covered by Ed- 


die Reader and a dozen others 
— proving that no one comes 
close to his snapping, stark 
delivery, his vocals using fee 
Scots dialect as a sharp. Ulu- 
minatingedge. 

A self-declared “socialist 
and republican”, he gleefully 
told us of his visit to America 
earlier this year. “I had a ball. 
Hiked them a lot I always 
thought it really fenny feat a 
wee guy from Leith would 
cause them so much concern." 
he said. 

He went on to delivers 
backhanded tribute to fee 
Land of the Free with a song 
about Thomas Muir, fee revo- 
lutionary Scots lawyer who 
helped America into the War 
of Independence, and a scari- 
fying version of Pete Seeger’s 
The Big Muddy. 

Gaughan dismissed this 
year’s vague celebrations of 
the 1745 rebellion — “Bonny 
Prince Charlie was as much 
use to Scotland as a dose of 
cholera” — but welcomed next 
year's bicentenary of Robert 
Burns with a beautifully tem- 
pered blend of two Burns love 
songs which revealed his abil- 
ity to raise the hairs on our 
necks with a lilting whisper. 

Another local hero, Tam 
White, is the Scots blues man 
who looks like a pirate and 
has fee grated rusty voice of 
the singers he emulates. He 
made a fair stab at the blues 
classics, but it all seemed 
secondhand and false after 
Gaughan 's ultimately moving 
blend of rage and compassion. 
Those who welcomed a return 

to social realism in pop with 

Bruce Springsteen’s depres- 
sive The Ghost of Tom Joad, 
should seek out Gaughan’s 
blast-furnace performances to 
.hear how music from the gut 
really sounds. 


500,000 injured by pavement 
falls, says consumer council 


AmecMeildo 


N early 500.000 people 
needed medical attention 
after failin g on unsafe pave- 
ments last year but few 
tiflimBri compensation for in- 
jury or damage to posses- 
sions. the National Consumer 
Council (NCC) said yesterday. 

It called for pedestrians to 
be told their rights to com- 


plain and seek redress and 
said local authorities should 
do more to explain responsi- 
bility for pavement safety. 

The NCC estimated that one 
in 11 people fell on damaged 
pavements and one in 10 
came a cropper on wet leaves, 
ice, snow or Utter. 

Lady Wilcox, chairman of 
the NCC, said: “A nasty fall 
can mean broken bones, fa- 
cial injuries and even death." 


The Guardian Tuesday December 19 1995 
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The first United States troops to arrive in Bosnia disembark from a C-130 transport at Tozla yesterday as part of the Nato force. Bitter legacy, page 10 
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BRITAIN AND EUROPE: The UK’s slide in the prosperity league has helped cut the bill from Brussels 

EU membership ‘fees’ fall to £1 6 a head 


John Palmer on why the Euro-sceptics 
have lost a powerful rallying cry 



RITISH membership 
of the European 
Union now costs only 
£16 per head of fee 
population — a dramatic 
reduction from 10 years ago 
when it averaged several hun- 
dred pounds per head. 

Britain is paying a smaller 
per capita net contribution to 
the EU budget than seven 
other membra' states includ- 
ing France, Germany and 
Italy. 

Figures prepared by the 
German finance ministry far 
what was still a 12-nation 
European Union in 1994 show 
a British net contribution per 
head of £16 compared with 
Belgium (£25). Italy (£36). 
France (£37). the Netherlands 
(£96) and Germany (£135). Fig- 
ures for the current year are 
confidently expected to show 
that Austria and Sweden will 
also make bigger per capita 
payments than Britain, but 
net beneficiaries include 
Spain (+£64), Portugal (+£298) 
and Ireland (+£383). 

For most of the past two de- 
cades Britain has been fee 
largest annual net budget con- 
tributor after Germany. The 
1994 figure Is reached after 
taking gross payments of £5.5 


billion, subtracting EU spend- 
ing programmes in Britain 
worth about £3 billion and ad- 
justing for an armnal budget 
"rebate" worth over £1.5 
billion last year. 

The system under which 
Britain exceptionally benefits 
from an annual rebate was 
negotiated in 1984 by Lady 
Thatcher after a protracted 
■confrontation with the rest of 
the then European Commu- 
nity. But the remarkable 
reduction in Britain's relative 
shar e of fee burden of financ- 
ing fee European Union is 
also due to factors which Brit- 
ish politicians are slower to 
recognise. 

One factor is the change in 
tiie pattern of EU spending in 
the past five years and the 
smaller share of the budget 
now taken up by the common 
agricultural policy. More- 
over, because Britain’s posi- 
tion in fee economic league 
table has declined it is now 
regarded as one of the poorest 
countries in the EU. As a 
result Britain’s less developed 
regions are now entitled to 
bigger aid programmes from 
Brussels. Since each coun- 
try’s transfers to Brussels are 
in part linked to its GDP per 


Winners and losers 


EU budget, 1994 figures. 




Paying up 

Net loss to the EU budget 
per head, per year. £. 


Cashing in 

Net gain from EU budget 
per head, per year, £. 
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head, Britain's relative im- 
poverishment has helped 
reduce its budget payments. 

The Government does not 
contest the feet that Britain's 
per capita contribution is 
much lower than in past 
years. But Whitehall officials 
claim that the 1994 figures 
were partly influenced by 
"special factors” which may 
not be fully reproduced in 
future years. “We recognise 
the general trend but feel one 
should not make too much of 
one year’s figures,” one offi- 
cial said yesterday. 

On fee other hand the ac- 
cession to the European 
Union of three new member 
states — Austria, Finland and 
Sweden — earlier this year 
could lead to a further reduc- 
tion in Britain's net budget 
contribution. All three 
countries are richer than the 
EU average and are expected 
to pay in substantially more 
than they will receive back in 
spending programmes. 

The big reduction in Brit- 
ain's budget payment de- 
prives Euro-sceptics of one of 
the most potent criticisms of 
British membership of fee 
EU. The Labour MEP for fee 
Lofeians, David Martin, said 
yesterday: "Bearing in mind 
the role which the European 
Union has played in main- 
taining peace and stability 
over the past 40 years and its 
vital importance for our 
future prosperity, £16 a head 
can only be regarded as excel- 
lent value for money.” 

As fee European Union en- 
larges to perhaps 30 member 
states over the next decade or 
so. the budget system is 
bound to be drastically over- 
hauled. Given fee big gulf in 
wealth between western and 
eastern Europe, even the 
poorest of the existing EU 
countries may end, up as net 
contributors. 

The present system for fi- 
nancing EU spending is any- 
way due to expire in 1999. Al- 
though the Government 
insists it will not surrender 
its special rebate deal, there 
is pressure for major changes, 
not least to prepare for en- 
largement to eastern Europe. 


Princess ‘snubs Palace’ 


John Muhin on the confusion over Diana’s 
decision to keep to herself this Christmas 


T HE Princess of Wales 
has changed her mind 
and declined the 
Queen's invitation to spend 
Christmas with the rest of 
the royal family at San- 
dringham. Buckingham 
Palace said yesterday. 

But there was some con- 
fusion over the decision 
last night. Some observers 
believed Diana was snub- 
bing the Palace, after it an- 
nounced during her Argen- 
tina trip last month that 
she would be attending, de- 
spite her revelations cm 
Panorama. Others sug- 
gested she bad been per- 
suaded not to attend, for 
fear that she might upstage 
her estranged husband at 
the Christmas morning 
pbotocall. 

This is the second time 
the princess has snubbed 
the royal family since she 
separated from the Prince 
of Wales. Two weeks after 
the couple separated in De- 


cember 1992, she opted to 
spend Christmas with her 
younger brother, the Earl 
of Spencer, and his family 
at Altborp House, the fam- 
ily seat In 

Northamptonshire. 

Although displeased at 
her Panorama revelations, 
the Queen extended the 
usual invitation to her 
daughter-in-law in an seem- 
ingly conciliatory gesture. 
The princess is said to have 
asked to have been in- 
cluded, before her apparent 
about-turn. 

It will mean that she will 
not see her sons, Prince 
William, aged 13, and ll- 
year-old Harry, on Christ- 
mas Day. They will join 
their father and other 
members of the royal fam- 
ily at the Norfolk estate. 

Buckingham Palace 
refused to say what ar- 
rangements the princess 
bad made, perhaps because 
they do not know. These 


i 


were a private matter, a 
spokesman said. It is 
understood she may go to 
Althorp House again. 

The princess had earlier 
indicated she would be at 
Sandringham as usual- She 
was expected to arrive with 
her sons on Christmas Eve, 
when the royal family open 
their presents in line with 
Hanoverian tradition. They 
then go to church on 
Christmas morning. The 
princess was expected to 
head off for a holiday, prob- 
ably ski-ing, in Vail, 
Colorado. 

Since their separation the 
prince and princess have 
always had equal time with 
their sons during school 
holidays. The princess was 
meant to have them fbr the 
first two week of their 
month-long break- But the 
boys have indicated they 
want to be at Sandringham. 

A Palace spokesman said: 
“The princess has repeated 
her gratitude to the Queen 
for Her Majesty's invita- 
tion to Sanilringhaw. She 
has discussed this person- 
ally with the Queen.” 


Michael White on how Major removed an 
obstacle to the common currency atastroke 


J OHN Major startled oppo- 
nents of a European 
single currency on both 
sides of the Commons yester- 
day when he revealed that a 
key clause of the Maastricht 
Treaty which would have 
blocked early British partici- 
pation is no longer regarded 
as Operative- 

Reporting to tiie Commons 
on the European Union's 
weekend s ummit in Madrid, 
Mr Major rejected arguments 
from fee former Labour cabi- 
net minister and Eurosceptic 
Peter Shore that Britain could 
not join the currency when it 
is introduced in 1999 because 
Maastricht requires entrants 
to have been members of fee 
exchange rate mechanism for 
at least two years. The Gov- 
ernment has ruled out rejoin- 
ing the ERM in fee present 
parliament 

Mr Major revealed that the 
criteria no longer applied "be- 
cause the ERM that existed at 
the time no longer exists”. It 
had collapsed Into a looser 
currency grid with wide 
bands replacing narrow ones. 
“The reality is that no one, if 
one applied those strict crite- 


ria, would be able to join a 
stogie currency.” 

The Euro-sceptic Tory MP. 
Tony Marlow, later protested: 
“We've never been told that” 
Labour’s Nigel Spearing said: 
“It shows how they can 
ignore a treaty if they all 
agree to." 

During his statement on fee 
Madrid summit's decision to 
confirm the fast-track ap- 
proach to economic and mon- 
etary union, Mr Major again 
edged towards promising a 
referendum on the single cur- 
rency should Britain decide 
to join. 

Pressed by former foreign 
secretary Douglas Hurd to 
keep an open mind on a refer- 
endum, Mr Major replied: 
“For a decision of such mag- 
nitude, we shall certainly 
keep in mind the possibility 
of a referendum if fee Cabinet 
were to recommend British 
entry. That has been in my 
mind for a long time. It 
remains there, and I think it 
is right to keep that before us 
for consideration.” 

He added that it was vital to 
the nation that a single cur- 
rency did not begin and then 


fail as this would cause “eco- 
nomic turmoil across the 
European continent". 

His revelations about the 
treaty clause raised the tem- 
perature among Euro-sceptics 
and MFs with constituency 
fishing interests who are 
threatening to rebel in 
tonight's Commons vote on 
fee EC’s common fisheries 
policy. Some are demanding 
unilateral British withdrawal 
from the policy. 

Tory whips remain confi- 
dent of victory in the vote 
which comes two days before 
quotas are cut in negotiations 
at Brussels, though Labour is 
arigHnp jo embar- 

rassment 

In the Commons, Tony 
Blair taunted Mr- Major over 
his , ‘non-policy”, in which he 
wavered between assrating 
constitutional principles to 
reject the single currency and 
judging it on grounds of eco- 
nomic practicality. 

But Mr Major won cheers 
from his own side by mocking 
Mr Blair’s own backbench 
divisions and ambiguous poli- 
cies. Later he did the same to 
Paddy Ashdown whan fee 
Liberal Democrat leader 
accused him of a mixture of 
“obstructionism abroad and 
appeasement at home" over 
Europe. 
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Until then, there’s Glenfiddich to enjoy. 
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Scientists 
scale down 
BSE link 


Lawrence Donegal 


Garrett; set out to 
prove the Admiralty wrong 

For the 
two-man 
crew the 

drawbacks 

were heat, 
carbon 

monoxide and 
the difficulty 
of navigating 
through 
portholes 
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Hsh out of water. . . The Resursam on a siding before its ill-toted voyage to Portsmouth. Garrett’s 


~ w**w«»h«ul warren s mistake was not to transport It by rail 

uurate s sub found 1 1 5 years after sinking 


John Ezard 


T HE wreck of the 
world’s first mechan- 
ically powered sub- 
marine has been 
found off the north Wales 
coast 115 years after she 
sank on the way to be tri- 
umphantly unveiled to an 
apathetic Royal Navy. 

The tiny Resiirgam — 
candle-lit, steam-powered 
and foul to sail In — was 
dismissed as one of the 
great follies of her time 
when she was invented by a 
Victorian curate. - 

Built before thd age of 
torpedoes, she was de- 
signed so that her crew 
could sneak up and stick 
mines on the’ hulls of 
enemy shipping. 

But yesterday it became 
certain that the Rev George 
Garrett’s legendary sub- 
mersible will live up to her 
Latin name and rise again 
as an authentic British 
“first". Her wreck, barna- 
cled but virtually intact, 
was pinpointed 20 miles off 
the Great Ormes headland, 
near Llandudno. 


TTrars how the Thirai Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Arthur Wilson, described the 
flesy/pam. A coal-fired steam engine powered a single piston which worked 
the propelior. The engine would be stopped before submersion, 
residual neat keeping the vessel underway far about two hours. 

Resmgain 

Length: 45ft. Weight 38 tons 
Rudder piston 

~rz 


Resurgam sank 20 mites 
off Great Ormes Head 
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Great 
Ormes 

, Head Llandudno 



She was fbnnd — sitting 
upright on. the seabed only 
60 feet under water — by 
Keith Hurley, aged 41. who 
was diving to irn tangly the 
nets of a fishing boat which 
had snagged on her. 

Mr Hurley, who took 
underwater videos, said: 
“It was such a privilege to 
be there. I felt as if I were a 


child again, taking a pres- 
ent from the Christmas 
tree.” The discovery ended 
years of searches in the 
area. 

The Royal Navy Sub- 
marine Museum at Gos- 
port, Hampshire, was yes- 
terday .seeking help from 
the National Historic War- 
ships Committee in -draw- 


ing up plans to raise and 
conserve the vessel. 

Commander Jeff Tall, the 
museum director, said: 
“This is a terrific find and 
very exciting.” The imme- 
diate worry was that souve- 
nir hunters or amateur 
divers would pillage the 
wreck, whose exact site is 
being kept secret. 


“It will rot the moment it 
is exposed to air. The safest 
place for it is to stay undis- 
turbed while we carefully 
plan its future.” 

The 45ft Resurgam was 
the obsession of Garrett a 
27-year-old Manchester 
clergyman. Its coal-fired 
engine had to be switched 
off when the vessel sub- 
merged but generated 
enough residual steam to 
propel it underwater for 
two hours. 

For the two-man crew the 
drawbacks were heat car- 
bon monoxide and the 
difficulty of navigating 
underwater through port 
holes. Garrett toiled to in- 
vent the periscope and his 
.breathing device, the pnen- 
mataphore, worked only 
partially. 

The Admiralty dismissed 
his brainchild as “under- 


hand, underwater and 
damned un-English”. 

But Air Garrett raised 
£1,500, patented the Resur- 
gam, had it built on 
Merseyside and set off to 
Portsmouth to prove the 
Admiralty wrong at the 
royal Spithead Review. His 
last mistake was to try to 
tow it round Britain in win- 
ter rather than take It by 
train. 

The tow rope parted on 
February 25, 1880. Mr Gar- 
rett built another sub- 
marine for the Turkish 
navy but died in obscure 
penury. 

His delighted great 
grandson Bill, who lives in 
New Jersey, has signed 
over rights to the museum 
but believes the discovery 
will at last win Garrett rec- 
ognition for his 
achievement 


S cientists tnvesti 

sating passible links 
between mad cow dis- 
ease and beef sold to 
consumers said yesterday 
t hat t here could be a “species 
barrier" which stops humans 
developing the disease. 

Professor John Collinge, 
head of a research inves- 
tigating bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy (BSE), said 
he was reassured by the find- 
ings of experiments on geneti- 
cally-engineered mice which 
found the disease does not 
react with a protein which 
triggers the human form of 
the BSE. Creutzfeldt- Jakob 
Disease (CJD). 

The experiments have been 
carried out at St Mary’s hos- 
pital. London, over a nine- 
month period up to last week. 
Prof Collinge warned that the 
results were not yet conclu- 
sive and the research will 
continue for another 18 
months. 

“They are reassuring so tor, 
but it is important to under- 
stand that there is still a long 
way to go with these studies. 
The current results are cer- 
tainly not a definitive answer 
as regards risk to humans. 

“It must be appreciated that 
even the presence of a highly 
effective species barrier be- 
tween cows and humans does 
not exclude the possibility of 
a few cases of BSE trans- 
mission to h uman*! might still 
occur, given the very large 
numbers of people who have 
been exposed,” he said. 

Prof Collinge said that he 
remained concerned about 
recent occurrences of CJD 
among young people. But his 
team's work was seised upon 
by government scientists and 
the meat Industry yesterday 
to support the claim that Brit- 
ish beef is safe. 


Keith Meldrum, veter- 
inary officer for tt nistry 

of Agriculture, Fis » and 



Food, said on 
Country File progr 
"The interim results, 
which I have some ve 
information, indicate 
some recent mouse _ 
ments, the results 
reassuring." 

A spokesman for the 7 

and Livestock Commission 
described the St Mary’s ex- 
periment as excellent news 
for the industry. 

“It confirms the work done 
by other scientists on BSR 
and CJD which has found no 
link with beef and it is a posi- 
tive step towards reassuring 
the public.” he said. 

The commission said yes- 
terday that beef production 
has fallen by more than 10 per 
cent, compared with Decem- 
ber last year, after several 
leading microbiologists said 
that humans could develop 
CJD by eating beef from BSE 
infected cows. 

One in five consumers have 
stopped eating beef joints, 
beef steaks, beef liver, and 
beef-based snacks such as 
beefburgers and pies, since 
the potential link was high- 
lighted, according to recent 
surveys. 

Prof Collinge’s findings win 
be published on Thursday in 
Nature magazine. 

Richard Lacey, professor of 
microbiology at Leeds Uni- 
versity, said that it was im- 
portant not to draw conclu- 
sions from the research until 
the work at St Mary’s was 
completed. 

“TTie experiments they are 
conducting are desperately 
artificial. 

“We know from other 
research that it can infect 
pigs and it can infect mon- 
keys — that means that hu- 
mans are vunerable toor” he 
added. 


Communist eyes Yeltsin’s Job 


Continued from page 1 

change could come soon. If 
the foreign minister, Andrei 
Kozyrev, decides to take up 
the seat he has won in Mur- 
mansk. New rules forbid sit- 
ting deputies from serving as 
government ministers. 

Mr Chernoxnrydin is due to 
meet Mr Yeltsin today at the 
Barvichka sanatorium, where 
the president is recovering 
from his second mild heart 
attack. With only six months 
re m a inin g before presidential 


elections, Mr Yeltsin has little 
time to choose between seek- 
ing political compromise or 
courting increasing isolation. 

Presidential advisers 
played down the significance 
of the election results as a ref- 
erendum of the president’s 
popularity. Georgy Satarov 
said that while the Commu- 
nists and the LDPR ultra- 
nationalists had changed 
positions, the overall opposi- 
tion vote in the Duma would 
not be enlarged. 


Secret service feels Rabin fall-out 


Hire a lawyer, Israeli 
security chief Is 
told as video 
of killing is 
set to be screened 


Derek Brown in Jerusalem 


S IX top officers in Israel's 
Shin Bet including the 
anonymous head the 
secret service agency, were 
yesterday urged to hire law- 
yers amid mounting evidence 
of security , feilures in the in- 
quiry into the assassination 
of the Israeli prime minister, 
Yitzhak Rabin. - 
With the trial of his con- 
fessed killer,. Yigal Amir, due 
to open in Tel Aviv today, the 
six officers were warned by 
the justice ministry yesterday 
that they could be “harmed” 
by the inquiry. The minis- 
try’s letter was also sent to a 

seventh man, an - assistant 

police commander. 

The once formidable repu- 
tation of the secret service 
will take another battering 
today with the publication of 
stills from a shocking ama- 
teur videotape of the assassi- 
nation. sold, yesterday for 
about £250.000 and due to be 
broadcast later this week. 

The video, shot from a roof- 
top overlooking the Tel Aviv 
square where Mr Rabin was 
attending a vast peace rally, 
shows the self-confessed as- 
sassin,' Mr Amir, hiding be- 
hind a plant in a supposedly 



Yigal Amir being arraigned last month photograph! natihabnik 


secure area at the' end of the 
rally, then walking up to the 
departing prime mini star and 
shooting him twice in the 
back. 

The tape has been seen by 
the inquiry commission. 
Until now, public viewing has 
been banned. But yesterday, 
Israel's Channel Two com- 
mercial television station 
promised it would be shown 
by the end of this week. 

Israel Radio identified the 
ama teur cameraman as Ger- 
shon Shalvinsky. a civil ser- 
vant aged 37, from Tel Aviv. 
Lawyers put the tape up for 
auction, and the successful 
bid came from a consortium 
of Channel Two and thejbig- 
gest selling tabloid daily; Ye- 
diot Ahronoth. They are ex- 


pected to earn considerably 
more, than the price of the bid 
In' worldwide sales to televi- 
rion stations and print media. 

Within Israel, the tape is 
likely to have a saturation' au- 
dience. It will' revive public 
debate on the failure of the 
much-vaunted Shin Bet to 
provide security for the prime 
minister at a time when ten- 
sions were running high over 
the government's peace 
policies. 

Mr Amir, a stu dent , fl gpd 
25, who has made several 
court appearances, has said 
repeatedly that he shot Mr 
Rabin for giving away Jewish 
lands to the enemies of Israel 

Mr Amiris trial, is due to 
Open In Tel Aviv today, al- 
though his lawyers indicated 


that they would ask for an ad- 
journment to prepare bis 
case. He has not yet entered a 
formal plea, and legal experts 
believe he may plead not 
guilty, in spite of his confes- 
sion, to use the trial as a plat- 
form for his tor-right views. 

In a sense. Shin Bet is itself 
on trial One senior officer 
has resigned and three others 
have been suspended. Yester- 
day’s warning from the state 
inquiry was a clear indication 
that more Shin Bet heads 
could soon roll. 

Under Israeli law. no Shin 
Bet personnel can be publicly 
identified. The head of the 
service is known only by his 
Hebrew intitia], Kaf. He has a 
reputation as an expert on 
Jewish extremist groups. 

In the latest issue of the 
news magazine Jerusalem 
Report, Kaf is said to have 
warned repeatedly of the dan- 
gers of Jewish violence, in the 
months leading up to the 
assassination. 

‘When contacted abroad 
with the news that Rabin had 
been killed, he Is said to have 
immediately blurted out, Tf s 
a Jew*,” the magazine 
reported. 

Commentators here believe 
Shin Bet shared the Israeli as- 
sumption that whatever, the 
provocation, and however in- 
flammatory the mood, Jews 
would not kill Jews. It was an 
assumption reflected in the 
poor security at the Novem- 
ber 4 rally, and in Mr Rabin's 
cavalier attitude to the dan- 
gers of holding high office in 
a bitterly divided country. 

Real Litres, 02 pages 4-5 




The discipline of Artificial Life will progress dramatically in the 
next 10 years and beyond. Simulations of life, in computers, in 
test tubes and in living hybrid systems, will increasingly blur 
the distinction between the living and the non-living. There 
will be a similar blurring between minds and computers. 

Vievre of the future . . 
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4 BRITAIN 

Burger 
King 
backs 
down 
and 

pays up 


Owen Bowcott on 
exploitation row 


T HE fast food chain, 
Barger King, has paid 
oat £106,000 in com- 
pensation to 900 o fits staff 
who were told to clock off 
on unpaid breaks whenever 
restaurants were quiet. 

The back payments, aver- 
aging £118 per person for 
the six months to Septem- 
ber. follow a campaign by 
the Labour Party and trade 
unions to end the practice 
and recompense those who 
had not been paid for fall 
shifts. 

One employee in Glasgow 
claimed he was paid just £1 
for a five-hour period and 
another worker in Cardiff 
complained of receiving 
nothing at all for a whole 
shift when there were too 
few customers. 

In a letter to Labour's em- 
ployment spokesman, Ian 
McCartney, Burger King 
insisted the " misuse of 
scheduling" was not com- 
pany policy and denied that 
the practice was 

widespread. 

Craig Bushey. managing 
director (Western Europe) 
of Burger King, which is 
owned by the British con- 
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'Scrooge* repents . . . Unpaid breaks for staff were described as a “misuse of scheduling” and not company policy 


glomerate Grand Metropol- 
itan. said: “The back pay 
was calculated on the dif- 
ference between the hours 
that employees were sched- 
uled to work and those for 
which they received pay- 
ment, irrespective of 
whether they volunteered , 
to go home. 

“Because it was not poss- 
ible to identify those occa- i 


sions where people stopped 
work on a voluntary basis, 
we decided to compensate 
all staff who worked less 
hoars than they had been 
scheduled. 

“The total number of 
people who received a pay- 
ment is larger t han those 
who were actually affected 
by misuse of rostering. I 
hope the action taken by | 


Burger King puts this issue 
to rest and demonstrates 
oar commitment to equit- 
able employment prac- 
tices." 

The payouts were wel- 
comed by Mr McCartney. 
“Scrooge has backed down 
just In time for Christmas. 
It Is a complete vindication 
of our campaign and the 
number of people involved 1 


shows the level of exploita- 
tion. I suspect that the 
practice was widespread' 
because of the number of 
letters I have received.” 

The TUC’s general secre- 
tary, John Monks, said: 
“This case explodes the 
myth that low pay is just a 
problem in small and strug- 
gling firms. Workers in 
large as well as small firms 
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need the protection of a 
minim um wage.” 

John Edmonds, general 
secretary of the GMB gen- 
eral union, said: "We are 
delighted that the company 
have opened their wallets 
to recompense for their bad 
practice. We will be watch- 
ing like hawks to wipe out 
this practice from British 
workplaces.” 


Judge adds cash dimension as ‘gay MP’ Ashby libel case turns into video cliffhanger 


Martin Linton 

T HE David Ashby libel case 
turned into a cliffhanger 
last night when the jury failed 
to reach a verdict and asked 
to see for a second time a 
video of the MP leaving a 
block of Bats. 

The jury will see the video 
again this morning before 
retiring to try to reach a ma- 
jority verdict on the 20th day 


of the high court case, in 
which Mr Justice Norland be- 
came the first judge to lay 
down an upper and lower 
guideline for compensation to 
the jury if they found in Mr 
Ashby's favour under a rul- 
ing by the Court of Appeal 
last week. 

He advised them that less 
than £50.000 would be I4 nig - 1 
gardly", and more than 
£ 120.000 would be “extrava- 
gant" under the ruling de- 


signed to end “manifestly ex- 
cessive” libel awards. 

Any award they made to Mr 
Ashby must not be a windfall 
or a bonus, but fair and 
reasonable compensation, he 
said. Earlier in his summing 
up, Mr Justice Morland told 
the Jury they must have 
thought at times they were i 
trying an old style cruelty ; 
petition in a divorce court. 
“You have been witnessing a 
family really exposing its I 


misery in the full glare of 
publicity. You've heard the 
details of verbal abuse, physi- 
cal abuse between husband 
and wife — both claim to still 
love each other very much al- 
though they haw given evi- 
dence on opposite sides. 

"You saw and heard their 
daughter give evidence for 
her father and. in effect give 
evidence against her mother, 
who she loves. 

“In the background at this 


case Is the family feud and 
quarrels about the family com- 
pany with the malevolent sister 
bent on her brother's ruin.’’ 

Mr Ashby. MP for North 
West Leicestershire, claims 
his sister Lynne Garling was 
the source of a Sunday Times 
story in January 1994 that he 
shared a double bed with a 
man friend during a holiday 
in Goa at the end of 1993. 

Times Newspapers Ltd and 
former Sunday Times editor 


Andrew Neil accept Mr 
Ashby did not holiday wfth a 
man in Goa but assert he was 
and is having an affair with. 
Ills neighbour. Ciaran Kil- 
duff Mr Ashby, aged 55, de- 
nies being a homosexual or 
having an affair with Dr Kil- 
duff and says the article also 
suggests he misled his wife, 
lied to the public and was a 
hypocrite in emphasising the 
importance of the family in 
his last election address. 


Rail sell-off 
rethink 
‘allows cuts’ 


Rebecca Smitbers 
and Keith Harper 


T HE Government yes- 
terday abandoned its 
policy of basing priva- 
tised rail passenger 
services on the existing BR 
timetable by effectively 
“rewriting the rules” in an 
extraordinary U-turn de- 
signed to keep its franchising 
programme on course. 

The rethink — announced 
in a Commons statement by 
Sir George Young, the Trans- 
port Secretary — was imme- 
diately condemned by the 
“Save Our Railways” pres- 
sure group and by the Opposi- 
tion as an underhand way of 
getting round Friday's Court 
of Appeal decision, paving the 
way for cuts to services. 

The court ruled in the cam- 
paigners’ favour when it de- 
clared that four of the first 
seven franchises were techni- 
cally illegal because the gov- 
ernment-appointed franchis- 
ing director had set minimum 
services, or PSRs (Passenger 
Service Requirements) too 
low. 

The law lords’ decision, 
which applied to the “second 
tranche" of four railway lines 
— the East Coast mai n line, 
Gatwick Express, Midland 
Main Line and Network 
South Central franchises — 
could have seriously delayed 
the programme by forcing the 
Government to invite fresh 
bids. “Indicative bids” have 
already been submitted, with 
final bids due next spring. 

Yesterday, after a weekend 
when the Department of 
Transport’s lawyers bad scru- 
tinised the judgment. Sir 
George sought to end the un- 
certainty caused by the judg- 
ment by saying he had de- 
cided to re-write the 
instructions for the franchis- 
ing director in setting the 
PSRs. He said this was to en- 
sure “that they reflect beyond 
doubt the policy, which we 
have always followed; that is 
that franchisees should have 
flexibility to adjust commer- 
cial services while ensuring 
through the franchise agree- 
ment that a core service level 
is protected so that service 
levels operated by franchisees 
will be broadly similar to 
those operated immediately 


Department of Transport 
sources said the change had. 
been made to avoid having to 
change the PSRs themselves, 
and “to keep franchising on 
hadc"i In the case of Gatwick 
Express, the PSR -specifies 
just 45 per cent of existing ser- 
vices, while the London to 
Edinburgh East Coast Main 
T-ina is 71 per cent 
Keith Bill, SOR’s secretary, 
said: “This is a charter tor 
cuts, and a completely under- 
hand way of getting round the 
ruling. We will be examining 
our legal options.” 

Brian Wilson, shadow 
transport secretary, added: 
“The Government's action is 
completely fraudulent. In- 
stead of changing the policy 
to meet the law, they have 
changed the law to accommo- 
date the policy. It is clear that 
exactly the same cots as be- 
fore could be allowed in the 
franchises. The difference is 


This is a charter for 
cuts, an underhand 
way of getting 
round the ruling’ 


that now they would be 
legal." 

Hugh Bay ley. Labour MP 
for York, who supports the 
SOR action, warned that the 
Government now faced a 
stream of "further legal chal- 
lenges in the courts from rail 
passengers”. 

A new attempt to prevent 
the sell-off of LTS, the Lon- 
don, Tilbury and Southend 
line will be made in the Court 
of Appeal today, in a move 
that could continue to delay 
the Government's privatisa- 
tion plans. 

The action is being taken 
by Thurrock borough council 
in Essex, and MP Andrew 
MacKinley, who yesterday 
failed to block the LTS sell-off 
in the High Court. The court 
ruled that the move was an 
attempt to “re-litigate” last 
week's Court of Appeal deci- 
sion on rail franchising. 

The move was funded by 
SOIL 

Thurrock council's help 
was enlisted to concentrate 
solely on stopping the LTS 
franchise from going ahead. 
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Tome she has 
not changed at 
all. She is as 
evil as ever. 
The only thing 
she can do for 
me is tell me 
where Keith is 
so that I can 
bring him 
home for a 
Christian 
burial. They 
have always 
known where 
he is’ 


BRITAIN 5 


News in brief 


Reliving the pain . . . Winnie Johnson, above, holds a picture of her murdered son Keith and, below. Ann West 


Myra Hindley’s ‘usual lies’ 


Tom Sharratttold by families 
of Moors victims that letter is 
attempt to pave way for parole 


T he families of 

two of the young 
people killed by 
Myra Hindley and 
Ian Brady yesterday 
described the 5,000 word 
article by Hindley published 
in the Guardian as an attempt 
to pave the way for parole. - 
Ann West, mother of Lesley 
Ann Downey, said- it was “a 
load pf lies, as usual" and dis- 
missed with contempt Miss 
Hindley's claims that she had 
changed. 

“Neveri” said Mrs West “A 
leopard never changes its 
spots: she has always been a 
manipulative woman and she 
is manipulating people now." 

Mrs Winnie Johnson, 
whose son. Keith Bennett 
still lies on Saddleworth 
Moor, said: "She is an evil 
woman. To me she has not 
changed at ah. She is as evil 
as ever. The only thing she 
can do for me is tell me where 


Keith is so that I can bring 
him home for Christian 
burial. They have always 
known where he is." 

Mrs West, sitting with her 
husband, Alan, at their home 
in Fallowfield, Manchester, 
cradled a photograph of her- 
self and Lesley Ann, taken at 
Woolworfh’s in' the city cen- 
tre just a month before her 10 - 
year-old daughter disap- 
peared on Boxing Day. 1964. 

On a table lay a copy of yes? 
terdays Guardian showing a 
picture of Hindley taken 
when she was awarded an 
Open University degree in hu- 
manities. Scrawled across the 
smiling face were the words: 
"You murdering bitch." 

Mrs West said: "My daugh- 
ter and the rest of them [the. 
victims of the Moors mur- 
dersj would be alive today but 
for her. .She hired the car. she 
did the driving, she lured the 
children. If she hadn’t met 


Brady it would have been 
someone else." 

Mrs West, aged 66, said she 
had learned, years after- 
wards, how Hindley bad alleg- 
edly heard someone use Les- 
ley Ann’s name, dropped 
some bottles, and called 
across to the girl: "Lesley, 
will you help me pick these 
up?” As the child approached, 
she was bundled into the car. 

The killers made a tape- 


recording of Lesley Ann 
pleading for her life as they 
prepared to murder her. The 
tape was played at their trial 
in Chester in 1966. 

Mrs West said: "We bad al- 
ways told Lesley to stay away 
from strange men, not to talk 
to them, and if any came up to 
run to the nearest house and 
bang on the door. But we 
never thought of warning her 
about a woman.” 


Mr and Mrs West have 
made their home bright with 
Christmas decorations. Mrs 
West said: “It is always bard 
at this time of the year. Even 
after 30 years, it never gets 
any easier." 

Hindley's letter was simply 
another attempt to win public 
sympathy in preparation for a 
parole application. “How can 
a woman write a letter like 
that?*' she said. "A woman 
who is badly crippled with os- 
teoporosis and in a state of 
deep depression?" 

Mrs Johnson was weary 
after a day of media Inter- 
views. The living room is full 
of cards, tinsel, and a Christ- 
mas tree. A picture of Keith, 
who was 12 when he disap- 
peared in the summer of 1964, 
8 lands above the mantelpiece. 

Mrs Johnson, aged 62, 
spends most weekends 
searching Saddleworth Moor 
with family and friends and 
will take flowers there on 
Christmas Eve. 

Sbe said: “I shan't put them 
anywhere in particular, but I 
want to take them, Just so 
they are there.” 

Her opinion of Hindley and 
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‘But has she changed?’ 


Sarah Boseley talks 
to mental health 
experts about what 
the letter reveals 

E XPERTS in mental 
health generally seem 
to have little difficulty 
accepting Myra Hindley’s as- 
sertion of her sanity both at 
the time of the crimes and 
now. But those contacted yes- 
terday felt that it was hart to 
take her account of hersetf at 
fhce value. ' . 

“It is unlikely that she is 
lying to herself,” said Mike 
Berry, a forensic clinical psy- 
chologist with 20 years expe- 
rience. "She appears genu- 
inely to -believe the picture 
she is putting forward. It is 
important for her to believe 
that she has changed- 

“The $64,000 qussdoa is, 
has she changed? We don t 
know . but it is the problem 
faced day in, day out «tth 
any prisoner or- any mentally 


disordered individual when 
one does discharge them.’’ 

Hindley was a rare phe- 
nomenon and therefore “we 

are extremely limited in what 
we can infer”. She had been 
involved in killings for 
power, control and sex. 

If she had never been mad. 
as he believed, it followed 
that in. extreme circum- 
stances other people would be 
capable of similar crimes. 

Neither he nor Barry Irving, 
a forensic psychologist who is 
director of the Police Founda- 
tion, would countenance the 
simplistic notion of eyfL Mr Ir- 
ving said that explanations 
had to be sought in the combi- 
nation of factors. In the Hind- 
ley case there was chance, vul- 
nerability and susceptibility. 

. In her encounter with Ian 
Brady, it seemed, "some kind 
of desperate and very extraor- 
dinary need is fulfilled in a 
way . which is so rewarding 
that all of the normal inhibi- 
tions such as conscience and 
internal sanctions drop away. 
The interesting question is 
what Brady would have done 


without her — to what extent 
were they a necessary chemi- 
cal combination.” 

Jeremy Cold, a forensic 
psychiatrist who had not met 
Hindley, said that what was 
fascinating was the point at 
which the account stopped. 
She told about her tough 
childhood and her fascination 
with Brady, but her experi- 
ences were not uncommon. 

“Something happened that 
enabled her to switch off all 
the normal emotions and feel- 
ings- that we all have," he 
said. “Can a woman be so 
much under a man’s spell . . . 
or bad she reached the stage 
where she enjoyed it?” 

. Betsy Stanko, senior 
research fellow at the Insti- 
tute of Criminology in Cam- 
bridge. felt there was still an 
element of protecting Brady 
in Hindley’s article. 

. Hindley was right to feel ag- 
grieved at being labelled. 
“People are more likely to be 
angry at her for not being psy- 
chotic because they can’t 
make sense of what happened 
without that" 


Plea for prisoners* rights 


As Tories demand 
tougher jail gag, 

Alan Travis looks 
at the regulations 

T HE calls from backbench 
Tory MPs yesterday for 
further restrictions on 
the rights of access by prison- 
ers to the media follows the 
imposition of a broadcast ban 
earlier this year by the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard. 

The demands for a ban on 
letter writing led by Roger 
Gale, the chairman of the 
backbench media committee, 
quickly ran into criticism: 
Nick Flynn, the deputy di- 
rector of the "Prison Reform 
Trust, said: “The right of pris- 
oners to make serious com- 
ment about their offences in- 
creases our ' understanding 
about the causes of crime. To 
take tiiis right away would be 
to return to the days when let- 
ters were sm u ggled out of 
prisons on toilet paper." 


The broadcasting ban fol- 
lowed the appearance erf the 
triple murderer, Jeremy 
Bamber. on a BBC radio 
phone-in programme and of a 
live radio interview with the 
Parkhurst escaper, Keith 
Rose. 

To implement the ban the 
prison service is developing 
an electronic device so that 
inmates cannot use the tele- 
phones installed on prison 
wings to dial anybody whose 
telephone number does not 
appear on a prescribed list 

The elaborate mechanism 
necessary to censor inmates' 
telephone calls illustrates the 
difficulties in regulating con- 
tact "The prison rules are 
clear on the subject Letters 
written by prisoners are not 
allowed to contain "material 
which is intended for publica- 
tion or for use by radio or 
television" unless they meet 
strict conditions. They must 
not be for payment (unless 
the inmates is unconvicted); 
must not appear in a publica- 
tion associated with a banned 
organisation; and must not 


refer to individual inmates or 
staff members so that they 
can be identified. 

But the rules also say that a 
prisoner cannot publish infor- 
mation which "is about the 
inmate’s own crime or past of- 
fences or those of others, ex- 
cept where it consists of seri- 
ous representations about 
conviction or sentence or 
forms part cf serious com- 
ment about crime, the pro- 
cesses of justice or the penal 
system.” 

It is under this rule that 
Home Office - ministers are 
considering taking action 
against Myra Hindley for her 
letter to the Guardian. The 
initial decision about 
whether a letter breaks the 
rules or not is up to the indi- 
vidual prison governor. 

Prisoners do have some 
rights in the matter. In 1983 
the European Court of 
Human Rights ruled that a 
blanket ban on prisoners 
writing to journalists i and 
MPs violated their right to 
correspond with the outside 
world. 


Libraries slam the 
book on Bottomley 

THE Libraries Association yesterday dismissed a statement by 
Virginia Bottomley. the Heritage Secretary, ^ch hailed the 
puhlic library system as “a great British success story" but 
which gave no hint of extra funding. 

The association has been lobbying Mrs 
libraries eligible for lottery grants. A report 
the department, and figures collected by the 
that in many counties libraries are in crisis, 

opening hours and many branch libraries tt 

closure. Ross Shimmon, chief executive of the assoca 
“This is a very disappointing response to a report wh 
Government has had for six months- It's nice to bear ‘ 
words, but where's the money? ’ ‘ 

Mrs Bottomley’s statement gave a firm commitment , 
library service would remain in the puhlic sector, but the 
Government was examining voluntary contracting out of 
port services. Many libraries already contract out support 
services such as book supply, preparation and repair. Som 
councils, including Westminster, are examining contract?’ 
out the operation of libraries. Mrs Bottomley promised de 
policy papers in the new year. She also promised a new public 
library development incentive scheme, which afters matching 
government funding. A pilot version ran for three years from 
1988. There is no indication of how much money will be 
available. — Maev Kennedy 
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her letter is blunt. "She 
shouldn't be on tills earth at 
alL She thinks the public will 
feel sorry for her and she will 
get parole — that’s what she’s 
after, but I don’t think she 
will ever get it" 

• Mrs Johnson is planning to 
write to Hindley asking spe- 
cifically where she and Brady 
buried Keith. "But if and 
when she does write to me I 
do not think the public will 
want her out even then." 

Peter Topping, the former 
head of Greater Manchester 
CED who led the renewed 
search of the moor in 1986/87, 
said Hindley’s letter was a 
plea for public sympathy. 
“She has one ambition, one 
aim, and that is to obtain 
parole.” 

Lord Longford, who has 
campaigned on Hindley’s. be- 
half for many years, said he 
thought she would eventually 
win her freedom. "I feel sure 
she will not be released in my 
lifetime, because ITn go. but I 
am sure she will be eventu- 
ally — every decent person 
knows that,’’ 


Girl’s second meningitis crisis 

A GIRL aged 2 has contracted meningitis fbr the second time. The 
disease left her with permanent brain damage shortly after her 

birth. Aleisba Dean, cf Pontefract, West Yorkshire, is recovering 
slowly and all members cf her family have been given antibiotics. 
Aleisha’s grandmother. Jill GomersalL aged 38, said that the 

latest attack was a different strain from the first. “Sbe is not three 
until April but she has nearly died twice. We are just praying that 
she will be home for Christmas.” Health officials in West York- 
shire said that in gpite of the publicity given to the outbreaks, the 
total nf mpnpTg rtiscaepe was nnly marginally upon last year. — 
Martin Wainwright 


Beatle improves security 

SECURITY is being stepped up at Paul McCartney’s £2 million 
mansion in St John's Wood. London, after it was raided by 
burglars while be visited bis wife, who is recovering in hospital 
from an operation fbr hreast cancer. He said; "This house has 
been broken into many times during the past 30 years as this part 
Of London is a favourite area for burglars. 

“Luckily, notiiing of value was taken. We are improvingthe 
security but obviously this incident doesn't help at a time like 
this." Linda McCartney underwent surgery at the Princess Grace 
Hospital in London a week ago. ‘The doctors have said she will 
need a couple of months of recuperation — she just needs peace 
and quiet at the moment 1 ’’ He asked fbr the femffy to be left in 
peace while Linda recovers. 


Scots losing their teeth 

FORTY per cent of children in some parts of Scotland do not have 
a toothbrush, it was disclosed yesterday as the Government 
launched a new campaign to fight dental decay. The Scottish 
health minister. Lord James Douglas-Hamilton. announced fund- 
ing totalling £250,000 for 1996/97 for an oral health strategy. 

The money will be spent on new initiatives put forward by 
health boards to improve dental hygiene — particularly among 
the young. He blamed diet and a sweet tooth for Scotland's poor 
dental record. 


Tribute to Naomi 

TEARFUL family, friends and fellow pupils yesterday paid trib- 
ute to the murdered schoolgirl, Naomi Smith. Ina Methodist 
chapel less than half a mile from her home and the playground 
where she was brutally killed, the villagers of Ansley Common, 
Warwickshire, came together to say their last goodbyes. 

As the white wooden coffin came down the village hill at the 
head of the fUneral cortege, onlookers fell sflent The coffin was 
carried into the chapel to the strains cfEric Clapton's "Tears In 
Heaven”. Another pop song, “Tell Me There’s a Heaven", by Chris 
Rea, was also played as the Rev Jennifer Hurd reminded the 
congregation of Naomi’s love cf music. • A man aged 19 has been 
charged with her murder. 


Attacked father improves 

THE condition cfafather left critically in after his skull was 
crashed in an incident involving a number of teenagers was 
improving, his wife said yesterday. Paul Brighton, aged 44, a 

father erf two sons aged 11 and 13, was injured when he went 

outside to investigate after a beer can was thrown through the 
bathroom window at his house in Orton WatervQle, near Peter- 
borough. Cambridgeshire, on Saturday night. 

His wife, Sue, said: “I have been overwhelmed by the media 
attention Paul’s case has attracted. Paul is doing tar better than 

we could have hoped fbr at this time and is improving every 
hour.” 

A man . aged 19, from Peterborough appeared before magis- 
trates yesterday charged with attempted murder. Four other 
tee n age r s have been charged with public order offences. They 
have been given police bail to appear before the court on February 
a 


Sir Edward Heath 

SIR Edward Heath has asked fbr clarification cf an article in the 
Guardian cm December 11 which said that be might be prepared to 
support Labour on Europe because cf increasing scepticism 
towards Europe in the Conservative party. The article was based 
on a television interview. 

Sir Edward says he did not threaten in the interview to support 
Labour over Eungpe while the Conservative Party was in govern- 
ment He said he had supported John Major and his government 
on these issues throughout and intended to gp on doing so. 

He had been asked: “Given the possibility <rfa Labour govern- 
ment, would you see yomself supporting Mr Blair over the 
European issue, about which you feel strongly?*’ The question 
referred not to the present Labour Opposition but to a hypotheti- 
cal Labour Government 

Sir Edward says he had replied; "Oh, I shall judge it all emits 
merits. . .and If they are doing the right thing then of course they 
ought to be supported In the same way as I have said ever since 
1950, when we are doing tt» right thing then we ought to be 
supported by toe Labour Party . . 



Mercury SmartCall 

This offer applies. to all calls longer than 5 minutes and is available to Mercury SmartCall 
customers every weekend and evening from mid December to the end January 1996. 
To find out more about Mercury’s Out of this World offers for residential callers. 
Free Call 

0500 200 909 

If you're not already a customer then quote RCPGE and join Mercury SnSartCafl 
before 31/12/95 to qualify for £ 5 ofFree Mercury Calls. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Gifts of aid and troops may not be enough to restore a lasting stable peace in Bosnia 


Balkans face 
bitter legacy 


John Pomfret 

in yukovar 
reports on the 
wreckage of 
Tito’s model 
brotherhood 


O N A weed-grown plot 
of riverside Land in 
this once proud out- 
post of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, Drago 
Vuckovic fought for his 
homeland and watched his 
brother die on the wrong side 
of the lines. 

As war erupted in former 
Yugoslavia in 1991, Mr Vuck- 
ovic joined the militia forces 
of Croatia, which had just de- 
clared independence. 

His brother Pajo, aged 32, 
remained in the federal army 
of Yugoslavia, which was 
dominated by officers and 
troops from Serbia. 

The brothers, children of a 
Serb-Croat mixed marriage, 
ended up fighting on oppos- 
ing sides. On August 15 1991 
Drago Vuckovic was man- 
ning a sniper's post when 
Croatian gunfire cut his 
brother down. 

“1 thought, ‘Let the bastard 
die'. He bad abandoned Cro- 
atia. He was fighting for the 
Serbs. I just walked away." 

Four years later be no 
longer feels that way. At 38, 
broken by years of fi g htin g 
Serbs and Muslims in Cro- 
atia and Bosnia, a former 
company commander in the 
Croatian army, he cannot 
stop the trembling in his fin- 
gertips and the visions of 
slaughter that haunt bis 
sleep. 

His Serb mother died last 
year in Vukovar and the Serb 
occupation prevented him 
laying her to rest His Croat 
father has disappeared. His 
friends are either dead or 
emigrants. 

"These days I ask myself, 
‘Was it really worth it?’.” His 
question is echoed through- 
out former Yugoslavia. 

People are waking from the 
nightmare that tore their 
country apart While giving 


People are waking 
from the nightmare 
that tore their 
country apart 

independence to some, the 
bloodshed has Left a skilled, 
well-educated people and 
once prosperous people an in- 
heritance of poverty, home- 
lessness and hate. 

Now people wonder what 
they have done — and 
whether they can return to a 
stable peace with the help of 
troops from Nato. 

A simple question haunts 
the peace agreement, one 
that assumes new urgency as 
American soldiers pour into 
Bosnia: are the people of this 
cultural crossroads burdened 
with a hatred so deep that 
peace merely means an inter- 
lude before a new war traps 
Nato troops? Or can the pres- 
ence of an occupying army 
help move the peoples of for- 


mer Yugoslavia toward re- 
embracing fiie relative toler- . 
ance and civility that reigned 
for 45 years before the war? 

The answer is mixed The 
people of the Balkans have 
different religions, languages 
amd alphabets, and consider 
themselves different ethnic 
groups. They have lived 
together for centuries — 
sometimes uneasily, usually 
in peace, but always with 
some sense of separate 
identity. 

. Tolerance was state policy 
in the old Yugoslavia, en- 
shrined in the slogan “Broth- 
erhood and Unity" and en- 
forced by the security 
apparatus of Tito, who ruled 
the country as president 
from 1945 to 1980. i 

The model was Sarajevo — 
a graceful city nestled in the 
mountains, where Serbs, 
Croats and Muslims freely 1 
mixed and. married, and 
Roman Catholic steeples. Or- 
thodox onion domes and 
Muslim minarets stood side I 
by side. 

Yet in pursuing their 
of creating ethnically pure 
states from the wreckage of 
former Yugoslavia, Tito’s ; 

Tito’s successors 
sowed their 
messages of 
ethnic hatred 


post-communist successors 
— first the Serbian president 
Slobodan Milosevic, later the 
Croatian president Franjo 
Tudjman — sowed their mes- 
sages of ethnic hatred and na- 
tionalism in fertile ground. 

Grievances and prejudices 
between file ethnic groups 
date hack generations, and to 
those passions the current 
war has added a new layer of 
resentment and ill will. 

The implementation force 
(I-FOR) is intended to re-cre- 
ate and enforce the stability 
last known under Tito. But 
executing the peace plan 
could tip the balance between 
hostility and tolerance In 
either direction. 

It could determine whether 
the Rn lira wc will become the 
next century's version of the 
Arab- Israeli conflict after the 
partition of Palestine in 1948, 
or the model for ethnic peace- 
making in a fractious post- 
cold-war world. 

“This historical hatred is 
an illusion," said Stipe Me- 
sic, the Croatian who was the 
last president of the old 
Yugoslavia. 

“It is a creation of Milose- 
vic and Tudjman. who 
wanted to forge ethnically 
homogeneous states from the 
leopard skin that was former 
Yugoslavia. Once this policy 
stops, people will start living 
together again.” 

But the last four years have 
added another legacy of vio- 
lence, which one’ war-crimes 
Investigator described as 
“possessing an almost inti- 
male brutality”. 

So just as the unresolved 
legacy of the second world 
war helped to fuel the post- 
communist conflict, this new 
toll of violence and suffering 
has created bitterness that 
could be used to fire future 
battles. — Washington Post 
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B aroness chaiker. the 
Minister for Overseas 
Development, arrived 
in Sarajevo yesterday to de- 
liver Britain's Christmas 
present to Bosnia: the 
promise of £40 million in aid 
for humanitarian relief and 
post-war reconstruction. 

Half the money is to be 
spent over three years on 
rebuilding the country's 
infrastructure. 

The World Bank says 
£3.2 billion is needed for 
reconstruction. 

The ODA will make £7 mil- 
lion available immediately to 
help the exhausted popula- 
tion through an unusually 
harsh winter. It will be spent 
on food aid convoys and engi- 
neering projects. 

Areas controlled by the 


| Bosnian Serbs will get 
Elmillion- 

"We have made sure we 
I have been even-handed, 

I whether it is gas. water or 
electricity,” Lady Chaiker 
said. "We have made sure it 
gets to the people in need.” 

She is due to visit the Ser- 
bian capital, Belgrade, today. 

Aid agencies will get £1 mil- 
lion for projects aimed at en- 
couraging reconciliation in 
the divided city, where Serb- 
controlled districts are to be 
transferred to government 
control over the next three 
months. 

Local Serbs have protested 
against the plan, and some 
have threatened to resist 
their incorporation into the 
Muslim-Croat federation, 
prompting an international 
effort to encourage them to 
stay. 

Another £13 million will be 


banded over next year for 
emergency needs. 

Lady Chaiker said the 
money would “get factories 
and businesses moving again 
in Bosnia". 

it will be spent on projects 
on which Britain's Overseas 
Development Administration 
(ODA) has concentrated dur- 
ing the war — the mainte- 
nance and improvement of 
gas. electricity and water 
supplies. 

ODA technical expertise 
will also keep the mines and 
power stations functioning in 
central Bosnia. 

The package represents a 
reduced in British aid to Bos- 
nia. Britain gave £40 million 
in 1994 alone. This year, aid 
totalled £27 million. 

Jack Jones, in charge of 
ODA emergency aid in former 
Yugoslavia, said the ceasefire 
and peace agreement had 


Gonzalez agrees to seek fifth term of office 


Adeta Gooch in Madrid 

T EIE Spanish prime min- 
ister, Felipe Gonz&lez, 
said yesterday he would 

seek a fifth term in office, 
bowing to pleas from a Social- 
ist Party leadership unable to 
find a serious successor. 

A meeting of the party's ex- 
ecutive persuaded the reluc- 
tant Mr Gonzalez to under- 
take his seventh consecutive 
election campaign — one he 
is likely to loose. 

"He is the best man to se- 
cure our future," said the par- 


ty's organisation secretary, 
Cipria Iscar. 

Mr Gonzalez has been m 
power fbr the past 13 years 
and he had planned to let his 
foreign minister and close 
friend Javier Solana take 
over as candidate for prime 
mmiotpr in the election next 
March, while he remained 
: party leader. 

But Mr Solaria’s surprise 
I appointment as Nato secre- 
tary-general and the absence 
of another credible heir 
forced him to change tack, de- 
spite his concern that damag- 
ing corruption scandals had 


made him "the problem 
rather than the solution" in 
Spain's political upheavals. 

His change oT heart is bad 
news for the conservative op- 
position leader. Jose Maria 
Aznar, whose weak perfor- 
mance on the hustings gave 
Mr Gonzalez an unexpected 
win in the 1993 election, al- 
though be lost the majority he 
had enjoyed since 1982. 

Mr Aznar’s ratings have 
improved since then. His Pop- 
ular Party won convincingly 
in the regional and muncipai 
elections this year and it 
seems to have secured the 


under -4G urban vote, leaving 
the Socialists with a core of i 
support among pensioners 
and the rural unemployed. 

But the PP's lead of around 
10 per cent in the polls has 
begun to droop, despite the 
‘scandals which have turned 
Spanish political life into a 
quagmire of recrimination 
against the Socialists and put 
many leading party figures, 
including a former interior 
minister, before the courts. 

Mr Aznar is still likely to 
win* but he will find it harder 
to achieve an overall majority 
with Mr Gonzales as his oppo- 


nent He will have problems 
forming alliances with the na- 
tionalist parties which are 
suspicious of the Spanish 
right's centralising tradition. 

Mr Gonzalez, who has 
avoided being questioned by 
the supreme court about the 
illegal “dirty war" against the 
Basque separatist group ETA j 
In the 1980s. remains the best 1 
regarded political leader in i 
Spain. Abroad, his prestige, 
seems barely dented. Many of 
the European Union leaders I 
at the EU summit In Madrid | 
last weekend encouraged him 
to stand again. j 


The election promises to be 
ugly. The PP will cast asper- 
sions on the prune minister's 
integrity and record, while 
the Socialists will claim that 
Mr Aznar plans drastic eco- 
nomic cuts similar to those of 
the French prime minister, 
Alain Juppe. 

Mr Gonzalez, who was 
forced to agree to an early 
election by the Catalan na- 
tionalists who have kept him 
in power since 1993, is ex- 
pected to dissolve parliament 
on or soon after December 28, 
and call the election early in 
January. 
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World news in brief 

Papandreou should 
quit, says son 

hi<* father began a fifth week m &c\ 

toe veteran Socialist 

he said. • “The best _ 


me country, in ttie - - 

for most of to ' 


]^ite^oondi^MrPapandr»ul^r^^toqi^ 

Costis Stephanppouloe, Greece s bead ofstete,y^enia> 

leading ofQrialstodtec^how to handle 

the political uncertamty.-— 

Coalition to continue 


toSixcrfay’ssnapgeneralelection.upfrom34.9perrentIa^year. 

The OeVPeot28.3 percent, up from 27.7 per cent 1 consider a 
two-thirds majority tor us andthe OeVP to population 

wants these two parties to govern," 

Presddant ThomasEtestfl is expected to ask Mr Vramtekyto 
frirm a envenment The outgoing Social DemocratOeVP t»ali- 
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The short goodbye . . . An American soldier says her farewells as she leaves Wiesbaden air base for Hungary as part of 
the Nato mission photograph: hefhb£Rt proepps? 

Chalker’s £ 40 m Christmas gift 


opened up many areas, like 
the former western enclave of 
Bihac, to commercial food 
supplies, reducing the need 
for a continual flow of aid 
convoys. 

During the war Britain was 
the largest supplier of lorries, 
drivers and support staff to 
convoy run by the UN refugee 
agency, UNHCR. 

Britain is the third largest 
donor to former Yugoslavia, 
behind the United States and 
Japan, and the ODA is the 
most visible national aid 
agency operating in Bosnia. 

But despite a total British 
aid effort so far of £283 mil- 
lion. the Government is , 
widely seen by Bosnian Mus- 
lims and Croats as pro-Serb, 
fbr its public stance against 
arming the Bosnian govern- 
ment and for its cautious atti- 
tude towards the use of Nato 
air strikes. 


form a g o vernment. The outgoing Social Damocrat-Oe yrraan- 
ItomSSS offer its resignation to Mr Kksrtil today . Mr 

Vranitsky Is likely to stay to a caretaker capacity until a new 

government is formed. — Renter, Vienna. 

Refugee pensions halted 

SRI LANKA has stoppedpaytng state employees who fledjhe 
fighting between ttje army andTamil guarillas in the Jama 
peninsula, tn an y+iwnp t to force them to return home. 

“The authorities have asked tile government agent in Jafiha to 
stop all fayments to (absent] government servants like pension- • 
arc " on rrffirtal aairi to thftTVMih-CBntral tpygnOf VaVUDiya. 

Aid agencies say 230,000 peojde fled the Tamil Tigers' northern 

stronghold before ltfell to government troops this month. The 
yphrik am resettling refugees an the northern mainlan d across 
the Jaffna lagoon. — Reuter. Vauumya. 

Dig begins for ancient texts 

AT Q.UMRAN, toe lowest mesvr—i , 

point on earth, where the Dead s. i 

Sea Scrolls were discovered gage/ 

by a Bedouin boy nearly half a ‘—s r \\ 

century ago, archeologists 8f 7 C ' 

began excavating yesterday in 
the hope of discovering more Star i 

ancient writings. r Lmafah 

The dig is 200 yards from the ,namaaan jenchol . . 

caves where the scrolls were *V C 1 

found, and 50 yards from a ) 

tourist shopping centre. The ■ • JemsatemW**- J. 

scrolls, discovered between / \ /5pt ) • 

1947 and 1956, date roughly . f _ ' fgfflWBKl 

from the third century BC to ISRAFL A -““WWT™ 

the seventh or eighth century / WISH 

AD and contain biblical and ( ™ j 

non-bihiical Jewish writing . V — , 

and sectarian literature. | TQmDga f— ^ WAl T 

TTanan Eshelfrom Bar uTlan " _ I* L. I 

University, one of the two 

archeologists working at the site with about 30 volunteers, 
discovered more caves two years ago after finding trails leading 
to them. Desert tracks, he says, are preserved for thousands of 
years and are rarely disturbed. Whan preliminary tests showed 
the trails could only have been made by people and not animals, 
Mr Eshel was granted a licence to dig. 

Mr Eshel said his hopes rose aftorfindtog evidence of human 
artefacts inside one cave. It is believed they were inhabited by 
the Essenes, a Jewish sect that lived in the last two centuries 
BC and the first century AD. They are widely supposed to have 
written the scrolls. 

Archeologists have roamed the area fordecades in search of 
scrolls and same 110 caves have already been excavated. 

Magen Broshi, the other archeologist cm site, said: "We could 
just find more of the same, but anything would be most 
welcome. Weal ways want to compare versions.” —Jessica 
Berry, Qumran. 


Uncivil row at Harvard 

BLACK s tu de n ts and alumni groups at Harvard university have 
reacted ftiriously to a proposal to dedicate a memorial to 68 
graduates who died fighting for the Confederate side during the 
American civil war. “Fbr most African-Americans, this is aMn to 
proposing a memorial to Nazi soldiers," Reg Brown ctf the Har- 
vard Black Law Students Association told the Boston Globe. 

Harvard has a Memorial Hall, built in 1870, to honour 138 
graduates who died on toe Union side, but the buildmg’s deed 
prohibits including the names of Confederate dead. 

An alumni group wanted to include the Southern names in a 
separate memorial at a nearby university church. Robert Sha- 
piro, a Boston lawyer and advocate of the memorial, said it would 
acknowledge the loss "without endorsing what theyfoughtfor". 

African-Americans argue that any memorial is offensive be- 
cause (>sjfedexates6]dierefou^tto preserve slavery. White 
Southerners deny Hie war was fought over slavery. 

Harvard memorials already honour one student who fought for 
the Nazis. —Ian Katz, Nero York. 


Yemen-Eiitrea truce 

YEMEN airiEWtrea said yesterday they had agreed a ceasefire to. 
end clashes over disputed islands in a key Red Sea shipping tana 
Six Eritreans and three Yemenis were reported killed, and a 
Yem e ni helicopter shot down, in the weekend fighting on the 
Greater and lesser Hanish islands. 

The is lands are dose to the southern mouth of the Red Sea, the 
narrow Bab al-Mandab channel Oil companies are believed to 
have expressed strong interest in exploration in the area. 

A committee of four — a senior official from each country and 
diplomats from the United States embassies in Asmara and 
Sana’a — will monitor the ceasefire. — Reuter. Sana'a. 
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_ usioned Muscovites explain to James Meek why so many people plumped for the devil they knew — the Communist Party 

Voting against the present, not for the past 


W AS there a smile . 

on the lips of 
Valdimir Lenin 
yesterday? The; 
only way to find , 
oui u me creator of the Com- 1 
muzust Party in Russia was 
enjoying its comeback was to 
aCToss the slush-covered 
cobblestones of Red Square 
and press your ear against 

The mausoleum was dosed 
to the public, as it is all but 
two days a week, and guarded 
by a single unsmiling police- 
man. Visitors were scarce at 
this sacred shrine. 

Nikolai Korolyov, a gpd 36 , 
enjoying a reunion with an 
old conscript pal up from 
Kiev for the day, gestured to 
we squat monument under 
me Kremlin walls. “That man 
who s lying there: he was the 
holiest man on earth for me. 
That was how I was brought 
up. and that's how I brought 


my children up. And then 
our eyes were opened and we 
saw he was Satan himself. 
Thanks to him the blood flows 
to this day.” 

Mr Korolyov, who described 
himself as “a law enforce- 
ment employee", said he had 
not liked any of the 43 politi- 
cal parties on offer in Sun- 
day's elections and had not 
voted. 

“1 don’t think people are 1 
voting for some way of life 
they imagine in the future, so 
much as against the' life we 
have at the moment." he said. 
“People remember the life 
they had under the Commu- 
nists — of course not every- 
thing was good, but it was bet- 
ter than what we have now." 

Opposite the mausoleum is 
the Moscow branch of the 
French department store Gal- 
leries Lafayette, all major 
credit cards accepted 

Standing alone between 
Mammon and the mummy in 


the bleak expanse of the 
square was Ira Fateyeva, a 
former employee of the state 
tourism monopoly. In tourist. 

Intourist got rid of her 
when it became a private 
travel agency, one of many or- 
ganising trips for rich Rus- 
sians abroad. 

"Why should it mean a 
return to the past? We voted 
for the Communists so they 
could hold back the demo- 
crats, to stop them getting out 
of hand." she said. 

“What did we get out of pri- 
vatisation vouchers? My hus- 
band and me and our grown- 
up son got our vouchers 
together tost year and put 
them in an investment fund 
called “Success". We ended 
up with 3.000 roubles and 
bought two packs of foreign 
cigarettes.” She toughed. 

The Communists of 1995 
could not work like the party 
of old. she said, quoting 
Lenin: “It is nec essar y to 


In the lead 


With 27 million votes counted, here are the leading tout parties with their 
poll result so far. compared wiih their 7993 result % 

CommuaisA 21.9 


Liberal 

Democratic 

Party 


QurHome 
is Bnssia 


flfiJHMO tofaloko 
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! 1 Latest result 


1993 result 




adapt and get used to new 
circumstances.” 

Moscow’s mayor. Yuri 
Luzhkov, has transformed 
Red Square. A 16th century 
gatehouse, destroyed by 
Stalin in issi to give parades 
better access to the square. 
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Attack looms Russian interior ministry troops get ready to leave the Chechen capital Grozny for Urus-Martan, L2 miles away, the scene of recent 

fighting with rebels. Meanwhile Russian forces are preparing an all-out assault on Chechenia’s second city, Guderznes. where hundreds of guerrillas 
are pinning down 150 soldiers. Military sources said air and heavy artillery bombardments were being prepared photograph anavoly maltsev 
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Ministers who 
face the chop 
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David Haarst In Moscow 


There are so many ways to 
unwind on a Forte Leisure Break, 

' when it’s over you’ll feel like 
you’ve had a zeal holiday- Ai 

Forte hotels the welcomes are as 
warm as the roaring log fires and 

where country walks and Tkamas, Chiller** md Coumalds 

afemoon tea go together like Mngiu 1 The Upper todies 

scones and jam. 

Town or country, total xdaxatfcm eh«Rw*—» ^T i Hotri 
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E ven before the first 
election results were 
in. Andrei Kozyrev, 
Russia's controversial and 
quixotic foreign minister, 
was a semi-detached mem- 
ber of the government. 

He was given, in the 
words of one senior West- 
ern diplomat, a "lethal in- 
jection” in October by his 
president, who criticised 
his ministry's work. 

The news that Mr Ko- 
zyrev has won the parlia- 
mentary seat for Mur- 
mansk's single mandate 
constituency means he will 
1 have to choose between 
1 being an MP ora minister. 

I The foreign minister has 
1 changed his position and 
| bis friends so many times 
that, domestically at least, 
I his departure would be 
; mourned by few, 

1 From the first he was 
1 associated with the most 
radical of the pro-Western 
| democrats. But he foiled to 
> join them In breaking with 
Boris Yeltsin over the Inva- 
sion of Cbechenia and then 
began making nationalist 
statements. 

Mr Kozyrev's death knell 


was sounded on the issue of , 
1 the eastward expansion of 1 
Nato. 

General Pavel Grachev, 1 
the defence minister, who | 
said a year ago it would 
only take one of his para- 
chute regiments two hours 
to take Grozny, is another 
senior minister whose 
career hangs by a thread. 

He was recently damned, 
and nearly executed, by 
faint praise from Mr Yelt- 
sin's bodyguard. General 
Alexander Korzhakov. 

Gen Korzhakov said: “Pa- 
vel Sergeyevich loves his 
wife- Pavel Sergeyevich 
loves his children. Pavel 
Sergeyevich loves his 

friends. As a commander, 

he is great at delivering 
reports. But his greatest 
gift is for organising 
parades.” 

The other two ministers 
whose departure would be 
politically symbolic is the 
vice-premier Anatoli Chu- 
bais. recently criticised for 
his role in the “secretive'* 
sale of a controlling stake 
in a large oil company to a 
bank, and Yevgeny Yasin, 
the economics minister, 
who lacks powerful friends 
and would be the easiest of 
all ministers to dispose of. 
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After the shooting, Warhol was 
creepier than ever. He looked 
like a re-animated corpse. 
Worse, his talent seemed to die 
as he became a bland portraitist 
to the rich and famous. 



has been rebuilt from scratch 
and crowned with gold impe- 
rial eagles. Inside the gate a 
tiny chapel has been built to 
house the revered icon of the 
Iverskaya Virgin. About 20 
people were attending a ser- 
vice and lighting candles. 


But Gennady, an unem- 
ployed space communications 
engineer aged 58. said his 
childhood had destroyed his 
ability to believe in anything. 

‘‘1 have problems with 
iaith,” he said as he left the 
chapel. “I was misled as a 


child, my parents were party 
members, they made me a 
young pioneer, a Komsomo- 
lets and God knows what else. 

Tm virtually incapable of 
believing in God as I should. 
But also, in a way. of believ- 
ing in the Co mmunis ts, and 
even less in those who call 
themselves democrats. Look , 
at Yeltsin. 'What kind of demo- 
crat is he? My soul is so | 
disfigured.” 

Russia’s new Communists 
say they believe in God and 
Lenin. Gennady called this 
•’slyness.” He voted for foe 
nationalist former weight- 
lifter Yuri Vlasov in his local 
constituency but would not 
say which party he had 
backed. “Not for the Commu- 
nists and not for Our Home is 
Russia.” 

Just outside Red Square is 
another project people 
laughed at as a Luzhkov folly 
until they realised it was ac- 
tually being built: a huge 


underground shopffihg centre 
and car park. t. 

A platform juts ouw^er the 
construction site so t&jt pass- 
ing Muscovites can wifeii the 
trucks and bulldozers^ and 


concrete-mixers. .Alexmaer 
Komayev, a 34 -year-old ®c- 
tor, was filming the scene* 

'! voted against everyone! 
felt It was the only hone|i 
thing to do- After the election* 
campaign, they all looked like t 
clones to me.” 

He said most of those who 
had voted for the Communists 
were elderly people who had 
not known what they were 
doing. “Of course these 
people experienced some good 
thing s in their lives, at a time 
when the Communists were 
in power. But the Commu- 
nists won’t give them back 
their youth.’’ 


Leader comment, page 8y 
One winded president, 
paged 


Zhirinovsky success 
heads day of surprises 


James Meek in Moscow 


I F THE scale of the Commu- 
nist success in Sunday’s 
elections was widely pre- 
dicted, the figures as a whole 
provided many surprises. 

The biggest shock was the 
strong performance by ultra- 
nationalist Vladimir Zhirin- 
ovsky’s Liberal Democratic 
Party of Russia (LDPR). Its 
preliminary 11 per cent was 
well below the 23 per cent of 
1993, but was still tar more 
than the pundits and polls 
had predicted. 

Many had written off the 
party as a one-shot outfit 
which would be marginalised 
after two years as head of the 
biggest party in the Duma ex- 
posed Mr Zhirinovsky as a 
clown and a menace. 

It now appears that Mr 
Zhirinovsky, far from being 
foe party's great liability, has 
proved its greatest asset — 
the only truly professional 
politician in the Duma. His 
life Is one long political cam- 
paign. His fantasising, earthy 
banter delights a certain sec- 
tion of the population and 
stuns the rest into disbeliev- 
ing silence. 

His expensive television 
campaign has built on a grass- 


roots organisation which has 
painted the letters LDPR on 
every railway track and road 
in foe Russian Federation. 

Victor Chernomyrdin, the 
prime zninister, was trying to 
put a brave face on the miser- 
able 10 per cent his party. Our 
Home Is Russia, looked set to 
win after a lavish advertising 
campaign and shameless ns*» 
of privileged access to the big- 
gest television channel, ORT. 

Grigory Yavlinsky's party, 
Yabloko, gained 8 per cent of 
the preliminary result Al- 
though sli ghtl y hi gh e r than 
foe 1993 vote, It was a weak 
foundation for bis liberal 
hopes of victory in June's 
presidential elections. 

Of foe 43 parties, these four 
seemed certain yesterday to 
breach the 5 per cent banter 
to gain access to a share of foe 
Duma’s 225 proportional rep- 
resentation seats. 

The result will be particu- 
larly disappointing for 
Women of Russia, languish- 
ing at 45 per cent, and even 
more so for the nationalist 
Congress of Russian Commu- 
nities (KRO), set to receive 

marginally less. 

But KRO’s big attraction, , 
General Alexander Lebed, is 
one of many familiar political | 
faces likely to enter parlia - 1 


ment anyway by the 225 seats 
filled by first past the post 
constituency contests. 

Sergei Kovalyov, foe human 
rights is aicm ex- 

pected to get through this 
way. along info Sergei Shakh- 
rai, foe deputy prime minis- 
ter. Nikolai Ryzhkov, the for- 
mer Soviet prime minister, 
and Boris Fyodorov, the for- 
mer Russian finannn minister 

Mr Kovalyov's party, Rus- 
sia's Choice, did rather better 
than predicted given that its 
leader, Yegor Gaidar, is 
blamed by most Russians for 
many post-Soviet miseries. 

The Tbatcherite Russia’s 
Choice was w ithin hailing 
distance of 5 per emit yester- 
day, as was the hard left Com- 
munists- Working Russia — 
For The Soviet Union. 

Many of the big parties, 
particularly Our Home and 
foe Agrarians, were counting 
on the constituency elections 
to boost their representation 
in a Duma whose complete 
composition will not be 
known for several days. 

Delays in giving full results 
for the proportional represen- 
tation half of the poll were 
causing concern yesterday, 
although internatiozial ob- 
servers said the elections had 
been generally free and fair. 


british rail & radical reform 


In March 1994 Action for Justice notified the Cabinet of the legal precedents 
by which ex-Ministers could be held surchargeable for wilful misconduct 
(with special attention drawn to rail privatisation). 

In the Financial Times (May 25) Action for Justice notified prospective 
investors that depriving the UK of an integrated rail system without the 
consent of the people could be considered "tantamount to theft". 

In The, Independent (December 5) Action for Justice said that, as all 
companies "would have known or should have known* the sell-off was a 
wrongful act undertaken without moral authority, reintegration could take 
place without compensation. 


Even if the House of Lords grants the delay Save Our Railways seeks, 
there is every indication foe government will continue to throw good public 
money after bad. 

On December 1 1 , Action for Justice asked a few MPs where they stood 
on a matter, not of party policy, but of principle. 


Action for Justice will now ask alf MPs (and PPCs) to declare themselves 
on this question. At the general election voters should know who will serve 
power and who will deliver justice. 


Action for Justice, PO Box 54, Cambridge CB5 8BB 

Suzon Forscey-Moore, Adviser 
Tel/Fax; 01223 327634 E-mail: A4J.info@msunion.org 


The A4J Citizens 1 Initiative (a "good enough "} interim measure ) states: 
The standards of conduct which already apply to Local Government 
should apply to Ministers. The next Government should hold ex- 
Ministers collectively surchargeable by a public grand jury. 

Signatories include: 

Benedict Bimberg, Louise Christian, Mat Coward. Jacob Ecclestone, Dr MG 
Evans, Plantagenet Somerset Fry, Stephen Hawking, Philip Hedley, Ted 
Honderich. David Howarth, Dr Bob Johnson, Ken Loach. Michael Mansfield 
QC, Sara Maitland, David Marquand, Dr Arabella Melville, George Monbiot, 
Suzanne Moore, Robin Page, John Pilger, Vicky Russell, Dr Tom 
Shakespeare, Dr Jim Swire, Arnold Wesker and Jayne Zito 

(pereons in Local Government have been surcharged and tfisquafified When: (1) power 
was not exorcised in good faith; (2) relevant factors were ignored; (3j irrelevant factors 
wore considered; (4) actions were manifestly unreasonable; (5) proper procedure was not 
followed; (6) natural justice was subordinated.) 

The A4J British Rail Petition states: 

British Rail should be reintegrated with no compensation paid to rail 
franchisees. Bidders would have ignored a relevant factor, that the 
government was proceeding with a wrongful act undertaken without 
moral authority. 


Yes, I'll help A4J "tell truth to power"! 

I endorse A4J's Citizens’ Initiative (and/or) A4J's British Rail Petition .... 

Nam® Signature 

Address . 


Postcode 


One-off contribution of £. [POs/cheques payable to Action for Justice] 


ACTION for JUSTICE 
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vote against chaos 

eltsin must decide whether to pay any attention 


WHY SHOULD we not congratulate the 
Russian people? The absence of demoo 
racy was the constant theme of Western 
criticism: now they have it across ii 
international time zones. It was feared 
that this time round the electorate 
would vote in smaller numbers. Instead 
overall turnout in wintry conditions 

was nearly two thirds of the register 

a very substantial increase compared 
with just over half in 1993. The elec- 
tions appear to have been held with 
very few irregularities. “Democracy is 
stronger than before." It is only pru- 
dent for other European countries to 
utter encouraging words. It is also to 
some extent true. 

The Communists may not be to every- 
one’s taste: Vladimir Zhirinovsky to far 
fewer. But it is hard to argue that any of 
the parties which did badly deserved to 
do much better or offered any convinc- 
ing programme to tackle Russia’s bun- 
dle of difficulties. The problem is less 
the result than the negative mood in 
which the electorate went to the polls, 
delivering a verdict agains t rather than 
in favour. This was a vote in reaction 
against “the reforms" though not neces- 
sarily against the right sort of reform. It 
was always by implication a vote 
against Boris Yeltsin; his own clumsy , 
attempt on Friday to dissuade Russians j 
from voting for the Communists made ! 
this explicit It would have been pru- 
dent to maintain some presidential dis- 
tance from a result which he must have 
known would be unfavourable. The 
anger and impatience of the Russian 
electorate can be understood, yet a 
negative vote is not the best basis on 
which to build a new sense of demo- 
cratic trust. 

The immediate question which Mr 
Yeltsin must face is whether to pay any 
attention to the results. He may well 
calculate that parliament can be writ- 
ten off for the next six months as an 
opposition-dominated platform: this 


will hardly improve the chances for 
i himself or whoever stands on His plat- 
I form in the June presidential election. 
He may be tempted to postponement yet 
if the electorate responds in such num- 
bers to a ballot for the hamstrung 
Duma, how much more will they de- 
mand to take part, on time, in cfrinnsing 
the next president? When Mr Yeltsin 
was elected in 1991 three out of four 
Russians took part. A similar turn-out 
is possible again. He now has to decide 
whether to re-offer himse lf for election 
or try to boost the dubious prospects of 
Viktor Chernomyrdin who has just 
waged a disastrous and widely mocked 
campaign. Mr Yeltsin’s aides who have 
already mounted a campaign to dis- 
credit the current elections may be 
tempted to do SO a gain Instead he 
would do well to reflect on his pl a ce in 
history and choose to go down as the 
m a n who saved rather than subverted 
Russia’s newly-found democracy. 

Sunday’s result is not just a vote 
against the president in person but 
against the chaotic reforms and mount- 
ing corruption over which he has pre- 
sided. It is time to take a longer look at 
the whole process and the defects which 
it has revealed in the so-called transi- 
tion from “communism" to “ capital- 
ism" — both highly suspect terms 
which we have to use for shorthand 
purposes. As a recent study from Cam- 
bridge University (“China’s Rise, Rus- 
sia’s Fall" by Peter Nolan) argues, this 
transition has been naively thought of 
as one from “plan" to “market’. Yet the 
Soviet Union was always a command 
economy rather than one planned on 
rational lines. In the transition towards 
the market, a central condition of suc- 
cess is the ability to temper new eco- 
nomic forces by real and effective plan- 
ning. Whatever the shape of the Duma, 
or the identity later this year of a new 
president, Russia still has to solve the 
p uzz le of this t ransition 


A different class of A-level 

Sir Ron Dearing proposes to modernise, not rebuild 


FOUR years ago there was already 
agreement between the three major 
parties about the biggest blight on 
English education: the separate and 
unequal culture of academic and voca- 
tional courses. In the wider world 
secondary school heads, sixth form col- 
lege principals and employers were all 
calling for comprehensive change for 
the entire 16 to 19 age group. The long 
march to a properly educated work 
force seemed to have begun, but four 
years on it has still not reached its 
destination. Labour lost its chance to 
introduce an over-arching certificate 
within which the twin academic and 
vocational tracks could proceed with 
equal status by losing the 1992 election. 
Belatedly Sir Ron Dearing, the class- 
room hero who negotiated the ceasefire 
and ultimate peace accord in the 
national tests war, was given the task of 
reviewing post-16 education. His final 
report is due in March, but the leak we 
published yesterday — broader A levels 
plus the replacement of vocational qual- 
ifications by applied A levels — are on 
the right lines. 

Other current problems are artificial 
barriers preventing students switching 
between academic and vocational 
courses and the huge number dropping 
out of full-time education. This last 
problem has changed in nature but 
remains critical. The proportion stay- 
ing on at 16 has gone up — with nearly 
three quarters initially staying on — 
but as the Audit Commission showed in 
1993 about one third either drop out or I 


foil to obtain a qualification at the end. 
One reason fra- this failure rate was too 
many pursuing academic rather than 
vocational courses. 

One recipe with powerful backers 
would throw everything into the melt- 
ing pot — A levels, the intermediate AS 
exam and vocational courses — to pro- 
duce a merged and modular system. It 
has obvious attractions of bridging the 
academic and vocational divide, ensur- 
ing parity of esteem, and guaranteeing 
maximum choice for the students. Yet 
the proposals ignore some uncomfort- 
able facts. There is a real academic/ 
vocational divide. It is not artificial 
Refusing to separate' sheep from goats 
can be as damaging as giving the sepa- 
rate flocks unequal status. The solution 
is not to ignore differences but to build 
a structure which will accommodate 
them. Vocational courses need to be 
more challenging and of a higher stan- 
dard — Bearing’s applied A levels could 
do that A levels, as universities and 
employers have argued for a decade, 
need widening to allow students to take 
science and arts. The leaked Dearing 
proposal to let students begin with five 
subjects and focus on three in the 
second year would achieve this goal. 
And students could still be allowed to 
select from both tracks. All this could 
be achieved by modifying the current 
system without the upheaval — and 
risks — of an entirely new system. 
Consummate consensus builders like 
Dearing modernise rather than rebuild 
from scratch. 


Faith, hope and the tooth fairy 

The tale of a Hertfordshire vicar who told too much 


VICARS WHO SAY sorry are often 
pilloried unfair ly but Canon Brian An- 
drews, who was forced by parishioners 
to apologise yesterday, had put himself 
severely in the wrong. To inform a 
family service that "the money under 
our pillows and the presents in our 
stockings were put there by our parents 
and not by the Tooth Fairy and Father 
Christmas” is more than imprudonre. 
It shatters the creative ambiguity with 
which this serious issue should be 
handled. 

Many childr en know by a fairly early 
age that there are doubts about who 
does what on the night before, or just 
how teeth are transmuted into ZOp 
pieces. But the last thing they want is 
grim confirmation. Parents should be 
able to say, quite genuinely, that by the 
tim e they get to bed after an exhausting 
Christmas Eve they are past knowing 
who came down the chimney and who 
walked in through the door. As for the 


teeth, it can he argued that the fre- 
quency with which the Tooth Fairy 
forgets (desperate panic the next morn- 
ing) is positive proof that it really 
exists. 

In the US it is common to claim that 
those who believe in the Tooth Fairy 
will believe anything. Soon no one will 
have a chance anyhow. Dentists are 
banned from giving extracted teeth 
back to kids because they may contain 
blood-borne pathogens. In Britain the 
equivalent phrase refers to those who 
still believe in Santa. “Some people 
believe in Father Christmas”, the jury 
in a current bed-sharing case has been 
told. “We are in a real world. . .” 

The court is not the pulpit. Myth and 
reality are intertwined in Christian 
doctrine and no one is expected to 
pronounce conclusively on its literal 
truth. Canon Andrews should have 
known better than to apply harsh real- 
ity in an equally sensitive area. 



» 




Letters to the Editor 

Questions IVIyira Hind ley did not answer 


I N the mid-1970s, when I 
was night news editor of 
the Sunday Mirror, I dis- 
covered by accident an old un- 
sealed envelope in foe news- 
desk safe. I opened it and oat 
fell a number of square, black- 
and-white photographs, old- 
fashioned with a broad white 
margin TforTi showed 8. small 
girl, naked apart from shoes 
and socks, in various poses. 
She was gagged with a scarf. 

! An accompanying note indi- 
cated these were the pictures 
of Lesley Ann Downey taken 
on Boxing Day 1964 by Myra 
Hindley and fan Brady, mln- 
, utes before they murdered 
her. I presume the photos 
1 been given to foe paper’s then 
crime reporter, now dead. 1 
simply put them back where I 

hod ftr nnH foem . s tmmed 

The pictures scalded me, 
and still haunt me now. I have 
never mentioned them to any- 
one: some nightmares one 
does not wish to share. Their 
memory, however, came back 
forcibly with your publication 
of Hindley’ s long article (Myra 
Hindley: my story, December 
18 ), whose detached and an- 
aesthetised tone stands in 
stark contrast to the horror of 
her crimes. The only finger - 
prints found on these porno- 
graphic prints were Hindley's. 
Hers Is the voice on foe tape 
saying to the terrified child: 
“Shut up or Til hit you one.” 

In our heart of hearts we all 
know how much better it 
would have been if Brady and 
Hindley had been hanged: 
regrettably, capital punish- 
ment was abolished a month 
before they first stood in the 
dock. That is a proper retribu- 
tive response, and no more 
primitive than the whole no- 
tion of "evil" which even 
Hindley now seems to accept 
Paul Donovan. 

Stile Hall Gardens, 

London W43BS. 


B OTH Myra Hindley and 
you have allowed your- 
selves to become a little con- 
fused. In Myra Hindley’s case, 
foe feult is your own. 

A Mind to Crime, which 
Anne Moir and I wrote, does 
not, as your leader claims, 
“absurdly suggest (that] there 
are biological causes to all 
serious crime which can be 
diagnosed and treated before 
the damage is done”. It sim- 
ply collates front-rank clini- 
cal fiwrttng R suggesting that 
biochemical deficits and 
brain dysfunction are among 
the many factors contributing 
to some forms of delinquency, 
and that they can in many 
cases be identified and reme- 
died at an early stage. 

As for Hindley's confusion, 
this, I believe, arises from foe 
subediting of the Guardian’s 
Weekend section, which put 
Hindley, along with that 
dreadful old photograph, in a 
special typographical box. 
The book itself merely reports 
“a suggestion" that women 
psychopaths may seek out 
their male counterparts, sur- 
mising that thty may have 
been the case with Hindley 
and Brady. 

I do not know whether or 
not Myra Hindley is a psycho- 
path. Psychopaths do not feel 
genuine remorse but can 
feign penitence: bnt Hindley’s 
sincerity is her own secret 
David Jessel. 

11-15 Emerald Street 
London WClN 3QL. 

E ARLIER this year I wrote 
a Guardian article about 
the former Black Panther Mu- 
mia abu Jamal, on death row 
for the murder of a police- 
men. I received a letter from 
Myra Hindley who took issue 
with a remark in the article 
which compared her to an- 
other American prisoner, 
Susan Rosenberg, who had 


received a 58-year sentence 
for possession of explosives. 
“Not even Myra Hindley 
could expect to spend so 
much of her life in prison and 
(Rosenberg] did not kill any- 
one", I had written. Hindley’s 
contention with this was that 
like Susan Rosenberg, “1 
didn’t kill anyone either”. 

She was, in feet convicted 
of the murders of Lesley Anne 
Downey and Edward Evans. 
Was Hindley maintaining- her 
innocence as recently as July 
31? Or does she mean that she 
was only involved in the ab- 
duction and is therefore not a 
killer? If so, she now sees her- 
self as equally if not more cul- 
pable than Brady because, 
she argues, unlike him she 
was and is not mad. 

Hie letter was all about 
Hindley and not at all about 
her victims or their families. 
The same self-centredness 
occurs in her Guardian 
article. 

Why should Hindley serve a 
full life sentence? Not because 
society requires vengeance 
but because, if we are to be a 
society at all, we require jus- 
tice. Hindley has stated that 
others have “done worse" 
than her and an now walking 
around free. Who? What are 
these cases? 

Rosemary West now joins 
Myra Hindley as having com- 
mitted among the worst mur- 
ders. worst because they in- 
volved abduction and torture, 
making them entirely pre- 
meditated and causing vic- 
tims prolonged terror. Retri- 
bution is not just something 
the culprit offers but is also 
what the victim, and society, 
requires: and it is society, not 
foe criminal or foe victim’s 
family, who decides what 
form it should take. 

Linda Grant. 

Ferine Park Road, 

London N9 9BP. 


P%ETER Timms (View from 
■ vrithin, December 18) 
identifies the “denial of hope” 
involved in advance decisions 
to imprison convicted mur- 
derers for the rest of their 
lives, ft has, of course, always 
been possible to detain a pris- 
oner for life if the offender 
remains a danger to the pub- 
lic. Indeed, nearly 60 life-sen- 
tence prisoners have died in 
prison during foe last five 
years. However, this is very 
different from ruling out any 
future chance of release. 

Long-term prisoners can al- 
ter for many reasons, includ- 
ing remorse, ageing, matu- 
rity, the influence of others 
and personal and spiritual 
change. A “whole life” tariff 
means that they can never be 
released. It cannot be right 
that such momentous deci- 
sions are made by a politician 
and carry no right of appeal, 
rather than by a proper judi- 
cial process. 

When Rudolf Hess was in 
his final years of mental de- 
cline in Spandau, there was 
then a widespread feeling 
across the political spectrum 
that no valid purpose was 
being served by keeping him 
in prison. In a civilised soci- 
ety the “denial of hope” 
should not be absolute, even 
in foe most serious cases. 

Paul Cavadino. 

Chair, Penal Affairs 
Consortium, 

169 Clapham Road. 

London SW90PD. 

^^OME of those who have 
^9counselled Hindley, and 
well-meaning prison 
reformers, religious figures 
and journalists, believe she is 
no longer a risk to society and 
is unlikely to repeat her of- 
fences. Yet most people can- 
not forgive the wanton and 
p re-meditated killings of in- 
nocent children who took the 


hand of a young woman in foe 
tragi call y mistaken belief 
that no harm would befall 
t hem Hindley breached that 
trust by talcing them to be tor- 
tured and lulled by a psycho- 
path, even though she now ad- 
mits guilt in that she knew 
right from wrong and there- 
fore was more culpable than 
Brady. 

Such a late admission of 
moral responsibility does not 
justify her early release, nor 
is it likely to mitigate the fam- 
ilies' suffering. 

Bill Jackson. 

William Road, 

Nottingham NG2 7QD. 

I DO not take issue with foe 
publication of foe Hindley 
article. However, such 
articles can only serve to 
renew calls for her release 
from Lord Longford and other 
misguided “do-gooders”. 

The majority of your read- 
ers will not have heard foe 
tape-recording of a. tortured 
child screaming for mercy. 
Your editorial states that 
“one purpose in publishing 
file essay is to allow every 
reader to draw their own con- 
clusions". If the tape-record- 
ing could be broadcast today, 

I submit that those who clam- 
our for Hindley's release 
would be overwhelmingly 
out-numbered by those who 
would gladly see Hindley 
locked away for the rest of 
her life. 

RJ Burton. 

Eastcote Road, 

Liverpool Ll9 7NS. 

Y OUR publication of her 
letter without payment 
raised only one question in 
my mind. If freed, how much 
money would she make from 
her murders? 

Christopher Richmond. 
Haldane Crescent, 

Pintle rs Heath, Wakefield. 



Grandma, how young you’ve got 


Lawyer mounts a defence 


Lighter matters 

J IM GOLCHER’S letter (De- 
cember 18) reminds me of 
1 foe Rangers supporter seen 
swimming in a crocodile- in- 
fested river. “How do you 
manage It?” he was asked. 
“No problem,” he replied, 
pointing to the s logan on hig 
shirt “Rangers for the Euro- 
pean Cup”. “Not even croco- 
diles would swallow that” 
David Kemp. 

20 Blackfriars Street 
Glasgow Gi 1PE. 

QACE Jim Golcber. crossing 
I into Cameroon from Nige- 
ria some years back, the guy 
in front of me in the queue 
had on a tee-shirt bearing the 
legend “Corps de Ballet de 
Caracas". 

He was reading a poem by 
Rupert Brooke that begins “In 
Freibourg Station, waiting for 
a train, 1 saw a bishop in puce 
gloves go by . . ." 

John Smith. 

22 Garden Walk, 

Beigbton. Sheffield S19 6GA. 

S HOULD Senates* Bob Dole 
succeed in winning the 
1996 US presidential election, 
can we expect New Labour to 
sum up Its plea for a Eurocen- 
tric foreign policy, as opposed 
to tr ansatlantic! cm , in foe 
soundbite "Kohl not Dole"? 
Frank Riley. 

119 Castlehey, 

Clay Brow, Skehnersdale. 
Lancashire WNB 9DU. 

I SUPPOSE it is too much to 
hope that the new 50p and £2 
coins could carry English 
words. At least that ought to 
have the support of Sir Teddy 
Taylor, Michael Portillo and 
other Europhobes. 

E Relton. 

Wellesley Road, 

Ilford, Greater London IG1. 

1 Jl /ILL students of the prt> 
VV posed single European 
currency be called eurologists? 
Dudley Turner. 

S2b Madan Road. | 

Westerham, Kent TN16 1DX. | 

i 


T HE Willises are not likely 
to be Britain's youngest 
grandparents (Generation 
game. December 13). Under 
the heading "Grandmother 
aged 29 calls for more sex edu- 
cation in schools” (July 14, 
1992). you reported the case of 
Joyce Mortimer, who gave 
birth to her daughter Rachel 
at 15, who in turn had Joyce's 
grand-daughter Kieran at 14. 
A study in Los Angeles found 
grandmothers as young as 25. 
Grandparents younger than 


E ARLIER this year my wife 
died in circumstances 
requiring a coroner’s inquest 
There are about 20.000 coro- 
ners' inquests held in Eng- 
land and Wales each year. In 
most of these cases, somebody 
will have lost suddenly and 
unexpectedly a companion, a 
wage-earner, a carer — in feet 
he (or, much more likely, she) 
will be alone and In need of 
Immediate support It is very 
unlikely that such support 
will be provided. 

To be sure foe police, the 
coroner's officer and perhaps 
foe undertaker will be on 
hand to inform the bereaved 
about post-mortem examina- 
tions, death certificates and 
so on, but most day-today 
questions will be unan- 
swered. There are many ur- 
gent matters to be seen tc. 
such as finances, social ser- 


35 often see themselves as too 
young to be a grandparent 
but this to some extent 
reflects a societal stereotype 
of grandparents as aged and 
decrepit beings (look at many 
children’s books, eg Roald 
Dahl). This is not true even of 
grandparents older than the 
Willises. 

(Prof) Peter K Smith. 
Psychology Department 
Goldsmiths College. 

University of London, 

London SE14 6NW. 


vices and children. It is also 
likely that nobody will tell 
them anything about what is 
going on for some weeks until 
a formal notice of foe inquest 
is received. 

If one's bouse Is burgled, a 
counsellor from Victim Sup- 
port is likely to appear file 
next day. Is it too much to 
ask that the suddenly be- 
reaved be treated at least as 
well as foe suddenly burgled? 
Tom Beldon. - 
50 Blakemere Road. 

Welwyn Garden City, 

Herts AL8 7PJ. 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters tor clarity and concision. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
use. 


( READ your report of the 
meeting of foe Law Society 
Council with some surprise 
(Reprieve for cut-price con- 
veyancing, December 16). In it 
you say that my proposal was 
unanimously voted down. 
That is Incorrect The presi- 
dent and I put forward two 
key Issues to the Council The 
first was that there should be 
provision for the way individ- 
ual council members vote on 
important issues to be 
recorded. After a short debate 
it was agreed. 

In the conveyancing debate 
we asked foe council to agree 
to consult the profession 
about its views on problems 


with low-cost conveyancing 
and claims against the Solici- 
tors Indemnity Fund. An at- 
tempt to prevent this failed, 
as did an attempt to postpone 
debate until next year. We 
were asked to agree to include 
in the consultation exercise 
two other subjects for the pro- 
fession to consider, and an 
amendment incorporating 
those was accepted by me and 
adopted as my own motion. 
This was then unanimously 
approved by the council 
Robert Sayer. 

Vice-president, 

The Law Society. 

113 Chancery Lane, 

London WC2A 1PC, 


A Country Diary 


CORNWALL: Farmers come 
from miles to congregate at 
the isolated market-place 
near Kzttow’s Moor some 800 
feet above sea-level. A north- 
east wind swirls thin flurries 
of snow and, to the south, 
Roughtor and Brown Willy 
are silhouetted against an om- 
inous copper-coloured sky. 
Vans and s talls with flapping 
tarpaulins display tools, 
plants, clothes, turnips, 
Christmas trees and oranges, 
with solicitors and banks 
available in small wooden 
sheds. On this bitter day, 
most action Is in the covered 
yards where woolly hats, 
caps, boiler suits and water- 
p roofs help keep out some 
cold, unlike foe ubiquitous 
Wellington boots. After greet- 
ings. prices and problems are 
shared, with the main atten- 
tion focused on the rings 
where single lease cows and 
bunches of evenly matched 
“sticks” and older store cattle 
are ushered in to show off 
their rumps and condition. 
Charolais, South Devons. 
Limousine. He refords , Bel- 
gian Blues and Ruby Reds 
come under the auctioneer’s 


hammer as he chants 
prices and cajoles foe bnye 
mainly farmers seeking cat 
for further fa ttenin g. Desp 
BSE, prices are holding 
though there is much war 
in this predominantly sta 
farming area. Next do< 
fresh, plucked turkeys a 
geese with neatly-cross 
webbed feet are laid out 
polythene bags, ready f 
later auctioning when I 
buys a good goose and h 
keys sell for just over £1 
pound. The highest pri 
today Is £2,400 for the pri 
cow in the special Christa 
Cracker dairy show and ss 
— after judging the Fries! 
and Holstein heifers and cm 
await their public debut, thi 
owners fluffing up taaci 
tails and brushing alrea 
sleek coats. Each placid a 
mal enters the sawdust rir 
only slightly curious und 
tinsel and paperchains; mi 
production index and exo 
lent pedigree are extolled 1 
the auctioneer as her mast 
gently holds the tail to she 
off the form and udder of l 
precious Flower. 

VIRGINIA SPIE1 


A plea from the bereaved 
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Making a drama out 
of a wilderness 


Commentary 


habitant of the Blair shadow 
cabinet, was permitted to ap- 


Benn’s most reverent vicar on These films at least made 
earth throughout the venom- clearer the full drama of the 
ous years in question. Blair proposition. Instead of 

But overall, the pro- grand old promises which the 
grammes were, for Blair, a lit- party could never deliver, 
tie disaster. Mr Benn had this leader advocates a party 
plenty' of tune to speak of making so few promises that 


■ viarvii ly a Uldl 

as& of a wildernej 

press office. ItteRNID.the 
garttyfor deaf people. An 
RN1D employee writes 
anonymously, enclosfnjj 
too copies from November 
or its newsletter Update. 

These are identical but for 
one slot on page three: a 
about the 

World Wide Web in the - D ^ 

second version, and an nn- ■ » retrospection, without refer- 

signed letter criticisine the ill! CIO ^ ce - r °f too young to 

sactang of seven hStSaffire j£° w : c to Jf is role Tony 

staff; and calling for a trade Vaiimm Benn s most reverent vicar on 

union, in tSeCLrSt- In kSJT ■011110 earth throughout the venom- 

^ with the plSfor (5S- ^ ou * years in question, 

cutting made on pagetwo But overall, the pro- 

ssssadSSL 

I sssswsffisK's 

quarters hi mo ^‘ d compelled to answer for them. 

vre ~- history unfolded from which. He hung in the air. a lonelv 

puts it “thirrfIwn > S!^ n * thele adert hqaght, he had al- voice of conviction, his dis- 

Swi*SS? tX JjST S5S f S rac ^ !d ** j ui “ ? simulations clothed In an un- 
-The press could offer him, and which guent charade of principle. 

tite?wS!2Sfif Pparen < t,y ’ ** i eft fro® The overall effect was to de- 

execufavewasin the pressure of further scru- fine Labour as a party whose 

S^^ ,5?„ e , 0fprin *' **”?■ ° f ‘ he "and of two visible 

+SflS5 0Uldll0tailswer aficionados who engaged with and opportunism This was 
the criticisms. (Until the The Wilderness Years, the MbSSSSSUStJS 

B P5L s ^? es *** flnished tast though one fortified by the 
problems like this will night, it^s safe to say nobody unopinionated style the series 

r^nanavM«tobi e . )S o the disliked it mote sin TonJ cSSS 

fctoSn^? ril,a .. gffr. It told the recent story Office, if capable of strttetoi 
S™^iTck* 7 <?2‘ we w ? nt 011113 P 31 ^ m terms he would on to anything except its own 
"rays the now prefer people to forget navel, will have been 
press ofSce. We feel it is It had its compensations, delighted, 

stirring up discontent Staff recalling a past which even For memory remains 
at our regional offices don't voters as despairing as those Labour’s most potent enemy, 

know about the red un dan- of the old Soviet Union might Memories of power, which 

cies, and we don’t want to hesitate to return to. There's ended with a cascade of folly 

worry them." How sweet something admirable about In the later 1 970 s andmemo- 

The sackings, by the way. the confessional style, even rles of destructive powerless- i 

rouow increased contract- when the errors in question ness, which describes the wil- 1 

mg-out of work. But then, as are being conceded by men demess years, are all that 

tneold saw has it, charity like Mr Kinnock and Mr Hat- people know of old Labour, 

begins at outside tersley who have left the field. Transcending, if possible 

consultancies. The preposterous figure of abolishing. memory is the 


the task u l converting the old 
party into something called 


pear as a head-shaking sage of New Labour. And at the core 
retrospection, without refer- of this is the axiom off which 
ence, for viewers too young to memory most succulently 
know, to his role as Tony feasts: the axiom of betrayal. 


pretend to be. The argument 
against making a single 
spending promise is that only 
this way can a barricade be 
erected against these inevita- 
ble, and potentially over- 
whelming, expectations. 

But first Mr Blair has to get 
there. This is the biggest 
fount of his caution. At pres- 
ent he’s aware only of his im- 
potence. Consider, for exam- 
ple, his policy towards Rupert 
Murdoch, to whom he seems 
alternately to be sucking up 
and offering a regime with no 
discernible menace for media 
monopolists. In opposition, 
however, Blair can do Mur- 
doch not a sliver of damage: 
whereas Murdoch, through 
the unscrupulous press be 
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weapon left with any chance 
of staving off an anti-Tory 
landslide. 

On the surface, this makes 
Mr Blair sound dangerously 
Ctintonesque, His concentra- 
tion on winning seems to 
thrust everything else aside. 
He is open to ridicule and 
worse, for his seemingly ruth- 
less abstention from promises 
he means to keep. I do not 
think this is true. It is cer- 
tainly felse to equate the 
movement from old leftery 
with a departure from princi- 
ple or idealism. Reconnect- 
ing* Labour with majority as- 
pirations, far from being 
contemptible, is actually a 
noble task, the only alterna- 
tive to assigning the majority 


owns, can do Labour a great permanently Into the hands of 


deal of it 

No talk has passed between 
them either about the alle- 
giance of the Sun or the fete 


one party. Besides, m two 
major areas, Europe and 
what’s broadly called the con- 
stitution, Mr Blair promotes 




with a defunct way %Ufe. 

Fox-hunting, lih%other 
blood sports, is a rajeilent 
practice that is no loner de- 
fensible. It should be bijned; 
but blood sports are rift by 
any. measure our wors%pf- 
fence against the weUbeixagif 
animals. They are only 
aspect of our traditions, 
relationship with animals 


treachery, without once being 
accosted with the proven un- 
popularity of his policies or 
compelled to answer for them. 


it can never fail in the same I make empty threats to the 


Of BSkyB. But why, a Labour distinctive. Labour policies he fohn against which public opinion . 

pragmatist is bound to ask, will not want to junk. u 1 > - ,IC4 y has already turned decisively. 


way. He wants to get his be- 
trayal in first. This may be a 
straitened view of politics. It 


mogul when be has a chance 


He hung in the air, a lonely jettisons every p illar of the 
voice of conviction, his dis- utopian programme that was 


could offer him, and which 
would be better left free from 
the pressure of further scru- 


guent charade of principle. 
The overall effect was to de- 
fine Labour as a party whose 


Of the band of two visible traits are division 
aficionados who engaged with and opportunism. This was 


The Wilderness Years, the 
BBC series that finished last 
night, it’s safe to say nobody 


doubtless an accidental effect, 
though one fortified by the 
unopinionated style the series 


disliked it more than Tony affected. But Tory Central 
Blau*. It told the recent story Office, If capable of switching 
of his party in terms he would on to anything except its own 
now prefer people to forget navel, will have been 

It had its compensations, delighted, 
recalling a past which even For memory remains 
voters as despairing as those Labour's most potent enemy, 
of the old Soviet Union might Memories of power, which 


Murdoch, through 
SSftataSSS’arfiS: his unscrupulous 

and was then set up as the nrPCQ nan Hn 
exclusive house of worship in H 1 *»»» <■'«*» 1 uu 

Labour a great 
deal of damage 

cognis.ibly cautious about 

what might grow there to hurt you, rather than pun- 


On the other hand. Utopia it 
isn’t And mandate politics It ■ AMES BARRINGTON'S that 78 per cent of Britons are 
may not be either. Perhaps the _■ departure last week opposed to the transportation 
biggest question at the next from his position as ex- of animals in veal crates and 
election will be what policies ecutive director of the League that over 50 per cent wish to 
exist behind the promises Against Cruel Sports is one of see painful experimentation 
Labour has decided it cannot many signs that a cultural on animals prohibited. More- 
afford to make. The party can shift is under way in our atti- over, public protests against 
certainly get elected on a plat- tudes to animals. Like the the export of live animals 
form of non-promise. Its con- RSPCA and virtually every have been among the most 
version from the party of other animal-welfare organ!- effective and successful forms 
empty visions. Uttered with sation, the League Against of direct action for decades, 
pledges about public owner- Cruel Sports is divided, with They are not qs is often 
ship and nuclear disarms- traditionalist campaigners far claimed, primarily manifests - 
meat its leaders never had humane treatment of animals tions of political estrange- 
any intention nf f ulfillin g, into increasingly being outflanked ment, in which the blocked 
a party of re stri cted vision by more radical movements civic energies of people who 


We know from Gallup polls 
that 78 per cent of Britons are 
opposed to the transportation 

of animals in veal crates and 


instead. 

In this mode, discipline is 
the supreme Labour virtue. 


ish him after you have the 
power to do so? From the ex- 
perience of opposition, in 


Labour has decided it cannot 
afford to make. The party can 
certainly get elected on a plaf- 


ond the motor force behind it other words. Biair draws not 
is less the fear of betrayal just a different but a com- 


a party of restricted vision by more radical movements civic energies of people who 
and few pledges happens at a whose objectives encompass can no longer, identify them- 
convenient time. An elector- the liberation of animals from selves with the established 
ate steeped in cynicism, and oppressive control by hu- political classes — the young. 


showing little interest in any mans. 


than of failure. The leader pletely opposite lesson from I of the issues that preoccupy Such widening divisions 


hesitate to return to. There's 
something admirable about 
the confessional style, even 


ended with a cascade of foUy 
in the later 1970s. and memo- 
ries of destructive powerless- 


knows that, once he’s in 
power, the pent-up ambitions 
of a thousand pressure- 


the excluded, and sections of 
angst-ridden Middle England 
— are directed at symbolic 


the one that animated Mr politicians, will take this out within the animal- welfare — are directed at symbolic 
Benn and his friends. Far on the Government not movement mirror broader targets. They are signs of a 


from opposition being the Labour. It has decided, with- and deeper changes in our 


when the errors m question ness, which describes the wil- 
are being conceded by men derness years, are all that 
like Mr Kinnock and Mr Hat- people know of old Labour. 


groups and a score of trade place to revolutionise the out enthusiasm, to change, culture as a whole. The inher- 


unioDs will be unleashed on a 
government they believe will, 
in the end. be more sym pa- 


world, it's the place where ab- 
solutely nothing can be done: 
and least of all can be done to 


Fortunately, it has a party it ited conception of the Earth 


real and ongoing, redirection 
of public moral concern. 
Conventional thought of the 


can change to. This party is as a planet designed to serve sort still dominant in the 
decent, professional modestly the needs of only one of its major/ political parties views 
ambitious, and far less divided species — ourselves — has nature as a sort of super- 


A Soor seasonal 

thoughts turn inev- 
itably to God the Son, 
it is splendid to see someone 
patting in a word for God 
the Father. E Malta band of 
EccelesaU, Yorkshire, has 
written to Psychic News to 
take issue with a story 
about a psychic who sold his 
house after dreaming of a 
forthcoming earthquake. 
What upset Mr MaUaband 
is the use of the phrase 
“Acts of God". Such phe- 
nomena, he points out, are 
“due to freakish conditions 
in nature", and God would 
never create them. ‘T al- 
ways like to mention this," 
Mr Mallaband concludes, 
'‘whenever I hear anyone 
use the same inapt words." 

I AM distraught to learn 
that my friend Esther „ _ 
Rantzen has lost her \ 
column in tiie Daily Ex- 
press. Monday morning 
will never be the same 
again, for she moved us 
often with her love, her car- 
ing (ultimately, perhaps 
she cared too much) and her 
originality of thought. Only 
on Sunday, for examp^ Es- 
ther featured in a news- 
paper questionnaire about 
how much people spend on 
Christmas presents. 

Michael Winner owned to a 
meagre £S,000-£6.000 on 
“special people", but it was 
Esther who put her finger . 
on it. Utilising that God- 
given gift for articulating 
that which the rest of ns feel 
but cannot express in 
words, she opined: “It’s the 
thought that counts." 
Genius. We will miss your 
mentions of Chi Id Line, your 
references to Hearts of 
Gold, and your reflections j 

on the demise of That’s 1 

Life!. Most of all though, we 
will miss your caring. For 
you see, Esther, we care 
abou t you too. 

I NSIDE Time, the 
national in-cell maga- 
zine for those pleasuring 
Her Majesty, has arrived. 
Apart from a cogent exami- 
nation of the Lee Clegg case 
from HMP Highdown’s 
Razor Smith, and a fascinat- 
ing prison survey (only 44 
percent of inmates admit to 
ngfng hard drugs), my at- 
tention is drawn to a letter 
from Carl Bradbury oTNot- 
Hngham nic k. Mr Bradbury 
invites other prisoners to 
join him in a correspon- 
dence chess team (,“the Cell 
Mates") to play agmnst 
postal chess clubs. There is 
one condition. “Any inter- 
ested parties,” he writes, 
'*mnst have at least 12 
months left to serve-* 

I N shock news from the 
Saudi Arabian Embassy, 
the Sandi Mail ofthe 


ter&ley who have left the field. I Transcending, if possible thetic, more easily shamed, dispel the stories of fright and ambitious, and Ear less divided species — ourselves — has nature as a sort of super- 

. of | abolishing, memory is the softer on thfe edges of con- foreboding and national col- than its enemy. NO prophets, dwindling credibility for market which conservation 

Micnaei m earner, oldest in - 1 most radical description of science, than the Tories ever lapse that are the only but no wilderness either. growing numbers of people, policies should keep pru- 

This Is a change that is bound dently stocked with resources 

to be uncomfortable for cul- for human consumption. 


- ■ ■ ■ , . . . ... . , ... _ tural conservatives in. all po- 

David Hearst in Moscow argues that one option for Yeltsin after the poll will be to I litlcal parties, 

stand up to the newly-elected communists and nationalists and provoke confrontation S hSi 

^ _ triggered by slow subterra- 

■ ■ ■ Hi ■ ■ naan movements in British 


One winded president 

A SUSPICIOUS si- J j pri me minister Viktor Cher- 

Ience fell over the J I nomyrdin did even worse. Be- 

stern, spectacled | neath a weakened president 

returning officer I whose state of health can’t be 

for Altai Region, relied unon. lies an arrav of 


litlcal parties. BHMHE wellbeing of animals 

The upheaval in the League ■ is seen as a human! tar - 
Against Cruel Sports regis- ■ fen issue which is mar- 
ters a small seismic shock, ginal to the main concerns of 
triggered by slow subterra- political life. Yet It is the 
nean movements in British more radical groups within 
society. It is certainly not an these organisations that are 
issue having only to do with now mote clearly represen ta- 


H SUSPICIOUS si- 
lence fell over the 
stern, spectacled 
returning officer 
Altai Region, 
whose task it was to anr 
□ounce the results. She talked 
of her '‘emotions’'. She began 
thanking all those who had 
helped in the count, as if she 
had just presided over a local 
fete, rather than a national 
election. But she couldn't 
quite bring herself to an- 
nounce the results she had.in 
her hands. 

We knew what they were, 
because the communist 
leader Gennady Zyuganov 
bad just said they had got 
about 30 per cent hi Altai. But 
knowing and speaking the 
truth are two different things, 
when your fete depends on 
your local head of administra- 
tion. If she had had a tape of 
Swan Lake at hand — the 
music played on the death of 
a Soviet leader — no doubt 
she would have played it. 

For a long time yesterday, 
no more results came out. 
Was it that the Central Elec- 
toral Commission, sensing 
the way things were going, 
were “rounding" off the 
results, following Stalin's old 
adage that it doesn't matter 
who votes, only who counts 
the votes? In that silence you 
could sense the Kremlin, and 
. the Russian state itself, paus- 
ing to take breadth. 

The second election in tran- 
sitional periods is often 
regarded as the crucial one. 
litis one took place without 
incident or allegation of 
fraud, and for that feet alone, 
democrats inside and outside 
Russia should be grateful. 
There was a large turnout — 
over €5 per cent. No one could 
argue that apathy bad let the 
extremists in and no one 
could now say how "unrepre- 
sentative’’ the new parlia- 
ment was. But the initial 
results cast a sombre pall 
over their mood. Only the day 
before a re-invigorated and 
thinner Boris Yeltsin had 
gone to the polling booth set 
up for him alotie in the sana- 
torium where he was recover 
in g from his second heart 
attack, wagging his fi nger at 
the press, promising never to 
allow the communists to 
come back to power. Sergei 
Belay ev, the campaign head 
of "Our Home is Russia”, the 
prime minister's party, confi- 
dently predicted they would 


L^H animal welfare. Air Barring- live of public sentiment. This 

ton’s departure from the is not to say that the public 
League was occasioned by supports the use of violence 
reactions to remarks he made by extremist animal-libera- 
in The Field, the magazine tion movements, which 
prime minister Viktor Cher- catering for practitioners of plainly — and rightly — it 
nomyrdin did even worse. Be- blood sports, in which he ap- does not What it does suggest 
neath a weakened president peared to soften the League's is that the old anthropocen- 
whose state of health can’t be opposition to fox-hunting. He trie view of the world no 


is that the old anthropocen- 
tric view of the world no 


relied upon, lies an army of maintained that banning fax- 1 longer animates the common 


state bureaucrats, and local hunting, rather than remov- 


govemors and judges whose 
jobs, dachas and personal 


ing some of its cruellest prac- 


ethical life in Britain. Instead, 
the public culture Is informed 


wealth depends on "the right terriers to dig out foxes that 


tices, such as the use of increasingly by a conception 


man” being in power. - 
In a country with po inde- 


ha vegone to ground, would 


of ourselves as one species 
linked with others as inter- 


pendent institutions • strong country people, for whom the 
enough to hold the ring while sport is a vehicle of their 
the leadership changes, this culture and tradition, 
is not a recipe for a peaceful This argument exemplifies 
or orderly transfer of power: a sort of conservative multi- 
file rich and successful have cultnralism. Traditional prac- 
too much to lose. Yeltsin can tices that are abhorrent to the 
ill afford to respond to the moral commonsense of the 


create q- disaffected, class of woven , strands In the fragile 
country people, for whom the web of life on Earth. 




ill afford to respond to the 
national mood shown on Sun- 
day. 

He could offer compro- 


Jt is difficult to believe that 
these concerns will remain 
marginal in mainstream Brit- 
ish politics. Inevitably, the 
waning of anthropocentrism 
affects the way we think 
about a host of other issues. 


great majority are defended from euthanasia and popala- 
as being integral to the way of tion policy to the control of 


life of a cultural minority. But 


mises. There are at least four it is doubtful If even the Con- 
ministers in bis current gov- servative Party will be will- 


eminent whose departure ing to defend the indefensible 
would serve as an obvious at the risk of further loss of 
political symbol As the basis public support The advice 


new biotechnologies. More- 
over, moving to policies that 
are friendlier to the well- 
being of other species is not 


at the risk of further loss of costless, and will sometimes 
public support The advice call for hard choices. It is 


for the large communist and given by his advisers ’to the vital that these choices be the 
nationalist vote was eco- Prince of Wales (if recent tab- subject of informed political 
nomic, it would be the head of loid reports are to be be- debate. We need to begin to 



vice premier Anatoli Chu- tieved) — that be should con- think hr 
bais, tiie former privatisation sider giving up blood sports mon hoi 
supremo, which would really — embodies a shrewder view animal s 
count as far as the opposition of the risks of being identified share it 
is concerned. 

But the ground for compro- 

mise has narrowed. The men f - . • • 

who could have played the •• . . ..... 

role of broker have disap- . 

peared. Yuri Skokov, the grey fy i g"‘- * < 

bureaucrat with so many • • • ' • I €>”f Tf •T*Y£It 

powerful connections in the . ~ / 

military Industrial complex ; ■ . -* ■ # 

conducted an appalling cam- q Hltll. 

paign for the nationalist Con- HwA'ACF 

grass of Russian communities 

Ifis’numlng mate Atexan- ■ ■ VOU lOVC frUXI ' 

der Lebed should have been . •* . . • . 

foe star and KRO easily in 

second place. But the "dream .... VOU. 11316 i tTTlT - 

ticker of the Grey Cardinal ’ . . V 

and Deep-Voiced General ' • ■ ',1 • 

»&?££#£ ■ you miss him 

his use as a compromise min. ■- . . ■ •. t _ 

ister, and Lebed and he are • ■wsrj'Vff YAy l <aYit b ' < ^i 1- ! if -fira 

probably both blaming each V U U -VY*tjK,ftt 1UU(. 

other. - 


think how to make our com- 
mon home safer for the other 
animal species with which we 


T HIS leaves the other 
option for Yeltsin. He 
has always said that 

be prefers crisis man- 
agement to any other, and 
now that crisis h*>a come. Far 
from bending to the popular 
feeling, his second option is to 
fight it He orders no change 
< in political course, and makes 
no important ministerial 
changes. 

With no middle ground, and 
no real middle class, the lib- 
eral parties left In a much 
more rigidly-defined Duma; 
will have little choice but to 
vote for their President, Who 
becomes by default foe main 
candidate of reform. Faced I 
with Zyuganov or Yeltsin, 
Yavlinski’s supporters would i 
have little option but to vote 
for Yeltsin. i 

With all that is at stake — 


■^Sanfo Man ofthe . 

year for ^^hiTbe prime minister's party, confi- 
jianjed as fflngFjma-_r predicted they would 

Embassy has ’JhlrtSSe get SOperamt of the vote 

tion as to whefoerthe King -g ours later the communist 

j^evenwOTt^fiebe- ^ doubled, to over 22 

fore.foearfybet^f^the ^ with the “Our 

1996 fovour- Home” vote struggling to 

been installed as 4^ favour- t The second 

Ite.wifo^Fahdand "* a mt>& 

King Fahd joint seamd c ^ ist 1>art y ^ Gri- 

favonrites at 13-2- Russell Yavlinsky’s “Yabloko”, 

_ii • D .. .1.1 .11 




Grant is 25-1- 



hnt- the ’’clown” of . R u s s ian . ■■ _ 

Politics Vladimir Zhirim Sherbakov. or of a group of 
SraS who for the second parties calling themselves 
timain two years most pol- social democrats. . 

SJ£d corrStetors - in- Like Rush's society after 
Sng flte Guardian - had 


Sherbakov. ot of a group of I made . One “Our Home” sup- j diet The polarisation could 



names ratling themselves porter put his position sue* be softened by the arrival of wealth, power, control — elec- 


social democrats. cinctly. Whether you like the deputies elected to one-man- 

T.jVp Russia’s society after government or not, he said, date constttuencies. 
four years of economic hard- they are a known quantity. But on the face of it Yeltsin, 

shin the political spectrum What incentive was there for who has always relied on the 
halT been polarised. The areas him to have a new set of popular vote, has received a 


■^As a new winter's day 
dawned, a gaping hole lay 


of highest turnout were foe 


TKdW^csntre had industrial heartland, devas* 
and tated by tto faU In lnduafrai 
iSnjiSs on one side were production, the i deterioration 
SnSgatamotleycbllec- of roads and rafl, and soaring 
nfHhH-al narties and the energy and food prices. 

- 

other Nothing remained of new poor, our Home 


him to have a new set of popular vote, has received a 
officials with a new set of huge electoral slap in the 
rules? And the ways around face. If the importance of this 
them would be more expen- election lay not so much in 
sive than they are today. the composition trf a constftu- 


ttoneering for foe presiden- 
tial race will be hot and furi- 
ous. 2yuganov and the 
communists will be painted 
in their blackest colours, the 
enemy trying to lead Russia 
back into the past. His at* 
tempts at moderation, at 
achieving a “broad coalition” 


block of Ivan parodied by their opponents 
S-Tfeir Home” — was Irad- 
SK tto centrist block of ing in Moscow, however. 

Vladmtir where fortunes have been 


sive than they are today. the composition cf a constftu- achieving a “broad coalition’' 
Counting to Russian elec- tionally-weak legislature, but of opposition parties, would 
tions is notoriously slow, and to the feet that the poll was be tested by the hard-ltoers to 
the dual system of voting, taking place six months be- his own party. Once again 
(half by party lists and half fore the real contest for presl- Russia would be brought to a 
first-past-the-post one-seat dent, then Yeltsin has Just political confrontation. This 
constituencies) makes the lost his primary. is not a prospect that those 

final composition of the new He has no obvious succes- interested in peaceful transi* 
parliament difficult to pre* sor. If Yeltsin did badly, his tions of power should relish. 
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nes of magic 
the bells 


jREVOR BEY, who 
'has died aged 48 of a 
brain tumour, was 
one of the secrets of 
die world of music 

magazine photography. 

ffer three decades, he pro- 
duced images of rock acts such 
.-is Mike Oldfield, New Order, 
and Phil Collins, which are as 
familiar and iconic as the 
music they sold. 

The photographic technique 
he invented in the mid-1980s 
and labelled Dichromat, 
launched on the sleeve of New 
Order's single True Faith in 
1986. has been dissected and 
copied by photographers ever 
since. But Trevor maintained 
a determined anonymity. Pho- 
tographers and designers were 
often surprised to discover 
that the tall, thin, lanky mid 
slightly awkward Yorkshire- 
man they met matched the 
name they knew from so many 
picture credits. 

Three decades of work in- 
clude milestones of each era: 
the 1973 photograph for Mdse 
Oldfield's Tubular Bells, his 
eighties artwork for most of 
the leading indie bands — 
New Order. Joy Division, Or- 
chestral Manoeuvres in the 
Dark. Ultravox — signature 
portraits of Peter Gabriel aid 
Phil Collins, and in the nine- 
ties his experimental food, 
still-lifes and fashion photo- 
graphs for advertising and for 
magazines such as Elle, and 
Mari e-Claire, where he often 
worked with his partner Les- 
ley Dilcock as stylist 
Trevor was bom in Hull — 
he kept his accent — and 


Jeffrey Lynn 


studied Photography at Hull 
Art C ollege. London was home 

^ his tove 

ror London life never dixoin- 
ishe d his suspicion of south- 
ern pretension and artifice. 
Many of his friends, including 
Ifsley (they have a five-year- 
otd daughter. Lottie), are 
northern exiles. 

T re vor began in London as 
assistant to still-life photogra- 
pher Don McAQester. Heas- 
as ted on the 1969 Rolling 
Stones Let it Bleed sleeve and 
carried its famous cake from 
studio to studio for years. He 
never threw anything awav 
“You never Sw^famit 
might come in handy," he 
said, in defence of hn r uling 
cupboards and spilling 
shelves. 

McAilester recalls how Tre- 
voris surreal sense of humour 
and fantasy got them through 
tense moments on advertising 
shoots. Even then, he revealed 
an exceptional capacity for 
problem-solving, and would 
work through the night on his 
own experimental prefects, be- 
fore motorbfldng to his black- 
painted Netting Hill flat in the 
early hours. 

In 1973, as Virgin Re cor ds' 
press o ffi cer, 1 suggested Tre- 
vor as a candidate to produce 
the sleeve for Mike O ldfield 's 
Tubular; BellS. Its phgnnmwial 

success, and the imag p that 
went with ft established Tre- 
vor’s rep uiatinm overnight He 
designed the bell, photo- 
graphed it to resemble an air- 
brushed painting, snpnrim- 
pcaed against a backgrmmd of 
sky and sea, over a pile of 


burning bones. The back- 
ground was photographed on a 
freezing Sussex day. It took 
hours to light the bones in the 
cold, damp air, still more for 
Trevor to be satisfied he had 
the perfect waves. The sleeve 
launched the Virgin label , and 
Trevor became its in-house 
photographer. In 1994, he 
groaned at having to repeat 
the process for Tubular Bells 
II — but this time he charged 
mare than the £100 he had 
been paid on the first occasion 
— and the bell was gfidoH 
Trevor worked in partner- 
ship throughout the seventies 
with photographer Brian 
Cooke; in the mid-seventies he 
joined forces with graphic de- 
signer Jamie Reid, in a part- 
nership which concocted 
artwork for the Sex Pistols. 
Trevor’s long curly hair and 
decidedly unpunk dress set 
him apart from the Sex Pistols 
entourage, but he became part 
of that dysfunctional family. 

. Like the talented musicians 
he photographed, Trevor ex- 
plored the possibilities of 
studio technology. Meeting up 
with Peter Seville, a young 
Mancunian designer, in 1979 
sparked a new direction, and a 
partnership with Saville and 
Factory Records' Tony Wilson, 
which lasted until the early 
nineties. Peter recalls the mo- 
ment in 1986 when “I needed a 
flower, looking almost like an 
X-ray, a direct Image but with- 
out the connotations. Trevor 
came up with a leaf which we 
used on New Order’s sleeve for 
True Faith, and we used that 
technique until 1990." Tre- 



Trevor Key (above) and 
tVit» familiar image from the 
Ttibolar Bells album 

vor’s recent partnerships 
proved again his instinctive 
choice of designer: with Kia 
Thoa, he moved into architec- 
tural photography, and with 
David James, he created the 
covers far System 7. 

He won the often baffled 
admiration of his colleagues. 
Just how bad he achieved a 
particular technique? Trevor 
would simply stroke the side 
of his handsome Roman nose, 
am flff and m iim hlp something 
about “magic". 

Today, there are many imi- 
tators, aria many of the tech- 
niques he invented can be imi- 
tated electronically, but 
Trevor was already moving on 
to something else in his studio, 
which had an atmosphere like 
an alchemist's den. 


Sue Steward 


John Trevor Key. photographer, 
bom July 10, 1047; died Decem- 
ber 6. 1905 




The Roaring Twenties... Bogart, Cagney and Xyxm (right)' kobal 


Bland 

but 

busy 


T ALL, handsome, likeable 
— but rather bland 
Hollywood actor, Jeffrey 
Lynn, who has died aged 89, 
made 19 films in four years for 
Warner Bros between 1938 
and 1941. His most important 
role was as bootlegger James 
Cagney's lawyer buddy in 
Raoul Walsh's The Roaring 
Twenties (1939). When a jeal- 
ous Cagney slugs him after 
catching him kissing Priscilla 
Lane, Lynn refuses to retali- 
ate. The wholesome Miss 
Lane, who died earlier this 
year, and the upstanding Mr 
Lynn appeared in eight pic- 
tures together mostly as man 
and wife. In the quartet of 
sentimental family dramas 
about four sisters, he had the 
unenviable task of replacing 
charismatic John Garfield in 
widowed Priscilla Lane’s af- 
fections. The ever-noble Lynn 
finally endears himself to her 
by giving his blood to save her 
baby by Garfield. 

Jeffrey Lynn was as much 
of a goody-goody in real life- 
“My friends accuse me of not 
knowing how to live. They say 
I take thing s too seriously, 
don’t know how to enjoy my- 
self and haven't enough 
vices," he explained. “I go to 
bed early every night don’t 
drink, and keep fit by working 


out with a Swedish trainer." 
He was born into a Swedish 
famil y in Massachusetts and 
took a degree from Bates Col- 
lege. Maine. He studied 
drama, entered the theatre 
and while in a road company 
production of Brother Rat in 
1937, was spotted by a Warner 
Bros scout and given a seven- 
year contract 

Roles as reliable suitors and 
faithful husbands hardly gave 
him the visibility he might 
have deserved. When he 
played a man who becomes 
invisible In The Body Disap- 
pears (1941). a critic cracked 
“How could they tell?" 

After war service as an 
Army intelligence officer 
Lynn returned to Hollywood. 
Of his latter films, only one, 
Joseph Mankiewicz’s strin- 
gent social comedy, A Letter 
To Three Wives (194®, stood 
out — set in suburban Amer- 
ica, three wives wonder which 
of their husbands is going off 
with the local vamp. Obvi- 
ously, given Lynn’s cleanout 
persona, his wife (Jeanne 
Craine) should not have 
doubted him for one second. 

With big screen roles drying 
up, he found work in the 
theatre and on TV as a wid- 
ower with three kids in My 
Son Jeep, and as a wealthy 
newspaper editor in The 
Secret Storm, a daytime soap 
for which his talents were ide- 
ally suited. It all helped the 

twice-married Lynn to sup- 
port bis seven adopted 
children. 


Ronald B ar g an 


Jeffrey Lynn, actor, bom Febru- 
ary 16, 1906; died - November 24. 
1995 


Sir Charles Evans 


Quiet authority on the peaks 


S IR Charles Evans, who 
has died aged 77, may 
best be remembered as 
one of the major fig- 
ures from a golden age of Brit- 
ish Himalayan exploration. 
But those who knew him will 
also testify to his strength of 
spirit during half a lifetime 
marred by wasting Alness. -- 
Bom in Liverpool to Welsh 
parents, Charles was brought 
up by his mother in Dyffryn 
Clwyd (his father had been 
killed — shot by a German 
prisoner as he crossed a river 
— in the last months of the 
Great War). As a child, he rode 
to school on a Shire horse and 
spoke no English — a lan- 
guage he did not learn until he 
met English boys on a holiday 
beach at the age of six and 
found that they could not 
understand him. By the time 
he was eight he was boarding 
at an English preparatory 
school; then on to scholarships 
to Shrewsbury School and to 
University College, Oxford, 
where he switched from clas- 
sics to medicine. 

It was at Shrewsbury that he 
first began to visit the hills 
which are everywhere visible 
westwards from his childhood 
valley. A master, Patrick 
Childs, and a society called the 
Rovers effected the introduc- 
tions, a n d the bay was imme- 
diately entranced. By the time 
he went up to Oxford in 1939, 
he had walked and climbed 
throughout Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland, and taken his first 
alpine season too. 

His bent for exploration was 
early apparent So. too, was 
his talent for rock-climbing, in 
which the powerful build, 
graceful economy of move- 
ment and stamina of his Welsh 
forming forebears were advan- 
tageous. He was selfless too: 
going to the aid of an injured 
climber in Tryfan’s North 
Gully in 1942, he was hit by a 
stone on the head which sev- 
erely fractured his skull In 
later life he confided to me 
that be believed that was 
somehow connected to the 
onset of multiple sclerosis 
which confined him to a 


wheelchair for more than 30 
years. 

His time at Oxford was cur- 
tailed by the war. Qualifying 
as a doctor in 1943. he was 
called up into the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, posted to India 
and the Burmese front, where 
he served as medical rmrer to 
an infantry battalion gnd was 
mentioned m dispatches. >In 
time away from the fighting, 
he learnt Hindi visited the 
Himalayas climbed Mount 
Kinabalu in Borneo. When he 
came home he qualified as a 
surgeon and worked as surgi- 
cal registrar in Liverpool from 
1947-57. His professional com- 
petence must have been highly 
regarded, given that he spent 
as much time in that decade in 
Nepal as he did in the operat- 
ing theatres of Merseyside. . 

His first Himalayan expedi- 
tion was with the explorer- 
mountaineer H W Tflman, on 
an expedition to Annapurna in 
1950. Evans reached an alti- 
tude erf 24.000ft on Annapurna 
4, but the attempt failed be- 
cause of bad weather, as did 
subsequent ones in Kulu in 
1951 and to Cho Oyu with Eric 
Ship ton the following year. 
This latter expedition was 
regarded as training for the 
projected 1953 attempt on Ev- 
erest Shipton was appointed 
leader for this, but was de- 
posed by what Evans, in a 
later review, referred to as "an 
unworthy device’’ — a criti- 
cism which gained weight 
from its author's habitual reti- 
cence. In a recent interview, 
Evans expanded on this epi- 
sode saying that “it was said 
that Shipton lacked the killer 
instinct" He let the words 
hang for a moment and then, 
very softly and with a wry 
smile, added, “Not a bad thing 
to lack, in my view." 

Evans had been chosen as 
Shipton 's deputy for the Ever- 
est attempt, and immediately 
and loyalty offered his resigna- 
tion. But the new leader, John 
Hunt succeeded in gaining his 
confidence, Shipton persuaded 
him to remain, and E vans 
played a pivotal role in the 
successful ascent of Everest 


With Tom Bourdillon, he 
reached the South Peak on 
May 26. at 28,750ft the highest 
summit then attained. Be- 
cause of faulty equipment 
which delayed departure, and 
provided Evans with only a 
trickle of oxygen on his climb, 
they were too late to push on 
and had to retreat A frozen 
valve had saved Evans from 
becoming the most celebrated 
figure in mountain history. 
Their altitude record stood for 
three days until the main sum- 
mit 300ft higher, was climbed 
by Hillary and Te nding Nor- 
gay on May 29. 

E VANS may have 
avoided the pitfalls of 
popular celebrity but 
he had established 
himself as an exemplar of self- 
less competence and determi- 
nation within the mountain- 
eering community. His 
companions on subsequent 
trips all testify to his qualities 
of character. Norman Hardie. 
with whom he climbed in 
Nepal in 1954, wrote that “We 
all felt humbled by this man's 
quiet authority, his wit and 
his tremendous prestige 
among the Sherpas." 

Joe Brown, a young Man- 
chester builder whom Evans 
had. with great foresight in- 
vited on his supposed recon- 
naissance to the world’s third 
highest peak, Kanchenjimga, 
in 1955, felt that “In Charles 


Evans we could not have had a 
better leader. He never told 
you what to do; in the nicest 
possible way he always asked 
if you would like to do some- 
thing, and in consequence all 
of us would have done any- 
thing for him. " In Brown’s 
case this included, in company 
with George Band, reaching 
the summit ("less five vertical 
feet” as Evans said in his 
victory telegram — the peak 
was a holy one and he had 
made this promise to the ruler 
of Sikkim.) of the then highest 
unclimbed mountain and a 
more difficult one than Ever- 
est This was achieved on a 
small reconnaissance trip, 
which has subsequently come 
to be regarded as an admirable 
ethical modei 

All this mountain activity 
had led to a loss of profes- 
sional seniority. Evans ceased 
in the mid-1950s to practise as 
a neurosurgeon (he had been 
Hunterian Professor at foe 
Royal College erf Surgeons in 
1953). and returned to general 
surgery. 

In 1957, he married Denise 
Morin, daughter cf the great 
woman mountaineer Nea 
Morin, herself a fine climber 
and future president of the 
Alpine Club. They had three 
sons. Their climbing partner- 
ship was tragically short 
Evans began to suffer from the 
symptoms of an illness which, 
in 1959, was diagnosed as 



Charles Evans . . . ’We could not have had a better leader* 
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™ ’ Another Day __ 

December 19, 1920. laskedJif 
it was true about the Ash- 
down tenants betagforc^to 
work, and he said ^es. there 
w ©re notices put op sapnE “ 
they , did not their bouses 
would be burned down . . - 
J said “Is Lord A in the 
army? He must have foe great 
influence to make them do 
that for him.’’ C says: "What 
are they at at afl, taking away 
and murdering the two 
of a widow? There are some of 
t frpm (the Black ana _T&ns, 
British mercenaries used 
against the IRA] "leaving 
Drumhasna now and coming 
to Ballylee. There, have been 
provisions sent there today. It 
is likely it is to bring prison- 
ers to him; they will ; fin d 
more facilities there, to bring 
them over the bridge and 
drown them in the riv er. Fo r. 

Drumhasna Js as Cromwell 
?■«, without a tree for hang- 
ing or water for drowning. A 
bad class — for it is not drink 
that urges them, it -is 
cruelty..." . . • 

In Galway A tells me her 
nurse is engaged , to a Black 
and Tan but he says i am not 
like the others — I am a 
.University ™n and it was a 
great shock to me to find what 
sort of men they are: I am not 
like them, I don’t like killing 
people.” He was at tea in the 
kitchen but took only half a 
cup of tea and was so excited 
by it .“You would think he had 
taken something stronger” 
Maggie says.He had had shell 
shock. Lady Gregory , The 
Journals, Vol 1 .' Colin. Smythe, 
1979. 


Birthdays. 

Sir Anthony Buck, former 
MP. 67; Bob Brookmeyer, 
Jazz trombonist, 66; Upa- 
manyu Chatter)®*. novelist, 
36; Mary Clapinson. Keeper 
of Western Manuscripts, Bod- 
leian Library, 51; Rosemary 
Conley, writer, broadcaster, 
dietician, 49; Tim Eggar MP, : 
Minister for Energy, 44; 
Dame Catherine Hall, for- 
mer general secretary. Royal 

College of Nursing, 73; The Rt 
Rev T«n Harlan d. Bishop of 
Carlisle, 63; Brig Lewis Har- 
ris, cartographer, 85; Sir 
Brian HQL former president 
Building Employers Confed- 
eration, 63; Steven Isserlis, 
cellist 37; Richard Leakey, 
palaeontologist 51; Syd lit- 
tle, comedian, 53; Tim Parks, 
novelist, 41;. Robert Pon- 
sonby, former BBC controller 
of music, 68; The Madness 
of Queensbenry. ceramic de- 
signer, 66; David Rowe-Bed- 
doe, chairman, Welsh Devel- 
opment. Agency, 58; . : Prof 
Thomas --.Chr^sttffihfct 
Sin out, Historiographer 
Royal in Scotland, 62; Dr 
'John S Whale, Congrega- 
tional minister and theolo- 
gian, 99, and his son. John 
Whale, former editor. 
Church Times, 84; Maurice 
White, former rock singer 
and record, producer, 54. 


multiple sclerosis. In that year 
he found himself unable to ski 
Within five years he could no 
longer walk, though he contin- 
ued for some time to sail and 
to fish for salmon while wheel- 
chair-bound 

His career had fortunately 
changed direction with his ap- 
pointment in 1958 as principal 
of the University College cf 
North Wales in Banger. Al- 
though his tenure at Bangor 
was fraught particularly in 
his later years, with political 
difficulty, his achievements 
were significant He was 
knighted in 1969. He presided 
over a threefold increase in 
the college's size, and in estab- 
lishing its international repu- 
tation in oceanography, ma- 
rine biology, electronics and 
forestry- One former colleague 
remembers being nonplussed 
when required to display 
knowledge in these areas as 
well as his own. Nor would 
Evans countenance any dis- 
crimination for birth-language 
over the pursuit of excellence 
in the matter of academic ap- 
pointments. In this he fell foul 
of the rising sense of Welsh 
nationhood. 

He bore these affronts, as he 
bore everything else in his life, 
with patience and restraint, 
and kept to his course. Even 
though 1 only ever knew him 
in his wheelchair, I never 
tho u g ht of hhn as an invalid. 
The times I spent in conversa- 
tion with him at his house in 
the mountains, looking up to 
Tryfan and Snowdon, were in 
their way as memorable, and 
as instructive, as any I have 
spent with companions in the 

hills . The dignity of his accep- 
tance and the calm depth and 
recall of his mind, the beauti- 
ful animation of his face even 
when every limb had ceased to 
function, alerted you to the 
presence of wisdom, and made 
you glad for once to be part of 
the human race. 


Jim Perrin 


Robert Charles Evans, mountain- 
eer and doctor, bom October IS, 
1918; died December 5, 1995 


Death Notices 


ELZEA. Rowland Procter, 
home In Kart an I7lh Dac 1 


ad 84 tSed at 
i. Painter and 


art historian- loved by Betty. Jrnstca. 
Cathy. Lucas, Benny and many Mends. 

HBVURN. James, OFjC. Jim to all hi*, 
family and Mends, on 15th December In 
Hampstead. For funeral arrangements 
phone Levertm and Bona. 0171 686-4231. 

LOGIE. Genkm, architect and lawn plan- 
ner. Suddenly, Doacnftely and palrteaaty on 
14th December. Remembered wtlti affection 
by Ms wife. Stefonle. Ms eon# and their 
families. Cremation 115pm Thursday 21st 
December at Qaraton Cnxmuonuni, Wat- 
ford. No Bower* or donaUone by request. 
MAC. (Desraend McDonald). actor. 
Maker, soho character. Husband at Bronte 
for 30 years, remember Mm please wtth 
ftowem and tettere. Funeral wednoiday 
20th December, send to 64 F addon Road. 
Liverpool LIS. 

SEDOON |n*« FEBEH) WMfred Laura. On 
1501 December 19&5. peacefully in hoopltal 
after a abort lllnees. aped 85 years Wile oi 
the late Reuben Seddon. Barrister - at - 
Law- Loving Mother of VMan and Mfctaef. 
Grandmother of Emma. Matthew. Timothy. 
Samuel and Abigail. Honorary Fellow, Man- 
chestar Mstropcmian University. Qlrton Col- 
lege. Cambridge 1 1*38-31 Private family 
sendee, fotlowed by cremation. Thanksgiv- 
ing service to be announced. No flow ere by 
request, donations if deehwd to the Royal 
National tasttuta lor the Blind, do Co- 
OperatMe Funeral Sonde* 25 Wgh Street 
MacdrtBsM. Tel; 101B2SM53S83 
fflWWT. Confine Ana. Died at home on the 
1«h December 1986. Loved end adored by 
Coflma and Ed. who will remember her 
stays as me beertirul woman she was. 
gw will be missed terribly. 

TTwi I might drink, and leave the world 
unsee n, and. wfoi thee, rads away Mo the 
town dim; tads tor away, tflwolve. end 
quite lorgel what thou amoung the I wives 
t^ never known, the weariness, me lew 
and 1110 Hit 

Births 

5 *STHY^To A»m and Hailey nee Martin 
on November Z3rd 1805 hi New York City, a 
A — 

W71 anfl0WH * m « 


Jackdaw 



Hezza’s growth 

Q. I FIND June to be quite the 
most pleasant month in 
which to canvass. Elections 
in June afford one the chance 
of visiting many gardens in 
their first bloom of summer. I 
have never been able to de- 
cide whether I should tell pro- 

- 4- V. at Ksv+t, fha 


aineuuwenflB 

r have planted less 
set apart will in 15- 


1CU UliWALVL V * “ J 

they are trying to 
bouldljustsay 
leir plants are 

t first praise, then 
lying “What won- 


derful healthy growth, quite 
astounding . . ■ But you know, 
it's interesting. That conifer 
seemstobedoingsoweU.it 
looks so promising. At the 


Yet give it a chance a nd in a 

few yeare it wm have grown 

so bigas to overshadow and 
destroy eveything else you 
hold dear in this established 
garden. And that* the trouble 
with the Labour Party! 
Michael Bese&ne 's problem 
soloed by the Spectator’sreal- 

life agony aunt, Mary Killen, 

Values Rush 

DEAR Mr Koyeu, 

As the producers of the Rush 
Limbaugh Television Sho w, 
we are compelled to look after 
the best interests afMrLim- 
baugh. We take very seri- 
ii nciy any attempts to tarnish 
Mr Limbaugh’ s public image. 
White we would not usually 
take action against printed 
publications such as youre, 
which we consider below the 
line of public interest, we are 
unnerved by your presence 
on the Internet’s World Wide 
Web. 

Last weds, we found issue 1 


of your magazine. Crank, on 
t±ie Internet In a feature 
titled “Corpse-Watch 2000". 
we take objection to the 
following entry. “Rush Lim- 
baugh • - - The misinforma- 
tion mouthpiece for 
reactionary, conservative 
Americans ...” 

We are currently consult- 
ing our Legal Department as 
to whether or not your claim 
about Mr Limbaugh. consti- 
tutes libeL In the meantime, 
we request that you retract 
this statement and delete it 
from your magazine as it ap- 
pears on the Internet. 

We realise that it may not 
be possible to track down all 
copies of your magazine cur- 
rently available on the Inter- 
net so we request that 
you also include a retraction 
in the next printed issue of 
your magazine. 

Be certain that your efforts 
to discredit Mr Limbaugh 
will go unnoticed by the gen- 
eral public and that Rush 
finds your actions meaning- 
less and, in his own words, 
“below him”. 

We will, however, do 
everything in ourpower 
to hamper your t 


as they cross the line of good 
taste and decent American 
values. 

A letter to JeffRoyen, pub- 
lisher of Crank magazine, 
from American political aspi- 
rant, Rush Limbaugh. Mr 
Koyen took great pleasure in 
reproducing the letter, and 
Rush 's writing paper, which 
features him as an extra figure 
on Mount Rushmore. 

Jimi! Jimi! 

IN RETROSPECT, no one 
could agree when it became 
clear that 1996 was to be a 
year of such giddy transfor- 
mation. Perhaps it was in 
mid-February when Jimmy 
Carter became president of 
Rwanda. The former US pres- 
ident, who had made a peace- 
keeping mission to the strife- 
torn African nation the 
previous year, was beseeched 
to take the job by a joint coun- 
cil of Hutu and Tutsi leaders, 
who decided that only an out- 
sider could raim the blood- 
lost in their warring tribes. 
To the amazement of most 
Americans. Carter accepted. 
In the rest of Africa, there 
were mutterings about the 


ft. 




b. 


new colonialism". But in 
Rwanda, the strange appoint- 
ment seemed to work. Fasci- 
nation with “Jimi”. as he was 
universally called, replaced 
tribal hatred, though there 
were minor spasms of vio- 
lence when the new president 
had to leave the country to 
observe elections in Uzbeki- 
stan, Fiji and Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Kenneth Auchincloss takes a 
peek Into the future for News- 
week s round up of 1995. 

Talking points 

L NEVER accept an offer to 
appear on a talk show unless 
you are completely comfort- 
able with the topic you have 
been invited on to discuss. 

2 . Don't be reluctant to ask the 
segment producer about other 
guests who may be appearing 
with you as well as what the 
show is hoping you will be 
able to contribute to the 
discussion. 

3. Never, NEVER, change or 
embellish your story just for 
the sake of “being on TV”. 

4. Relax before the show. 

Dress comfortably. Avoid 
plaids and “reflective-wear”. 


Don't dress In something 
that’s going to make you so 
self-conscious that you won't 
be able to carry out Tip 5 .. . 

5. Listen carefully to the 
show's host or hostess and to 
any other participants. Make 
eye contact. Keep your 
answers focused. Some shows 
may ask you to “just keep talk- 
ing” until interrupted by the 
host or another guest on the 
panel. Always avoid curt 
"Yes'' and “No" answers. 



Rushing in . . . Crank 


6. Some producers feel that 
television tends to “tone 
down" personalities. To look 
“normal”, a producer may ask 
you to be slightly more ani- 
mated and out-going then you 
usually are. Producers like en- 
thusiastic guests but don’t “re- 
invent” your “feelings" if it 
means changing your story 
and never physically lash out 
at anyone. 

7. Always be as honest as you 
feel comfortable with being 
during the i n t erv iew but 
never forget that you're speak- 
ing infrontof2 million or 
more people. Never say any- 
thing you wouldn't want to 
have repeated wi your local 6 
o'clock evening news! 

Advice from the Internet's 
National Talk Show Guest 
Registry (tm) Borne Page. “ the 
first clearinghouse in the world 
for regular people who would 
like toshare their life adven- 
tures with a TV audience 
Arid remember, viewers, “Take 
aim at your fifteen minutes of 
fame today!" and you could 
benefit front "FREE air travel 
to the show’s location, FREE 
hotel accommodation, FREE 
ground transportation, and 
meal-money.” 


Kill thrill 

MURDER/homicide: 110. 
Accidents and Man-Made 
Disasters: 68. 

Air Crashes: 29. 

Train Wrecks: 24. 

Rock, Folk, Rap and Jazz: li 
Terrorists; 16. 

Natural Disasters: 13. 
Executions: 12. 

Suicides and Other VIP 
Mishaps: 12. 

Assassinations & Political 
Executions: 11. 

Nazis: 8. 

Organised Crime: 7. 

Riots, Mobs & Vigilantes: 6 
Sports; 6. 

Ware. 

Zoo Deaths: 6. 

Robbery & Larceny: 5 . 

Miscellaneous: 21 . 

The top modes qf death for th 
Murder Can Be Fun 1996 
Datebook. 



.co.Uk..: fax 0171-71 
daw. The Guard ic 
Farringdon Road 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Finance 


Amec 
beats 
off 

£360m 

Viking 


raid 


bn King 


Oi 


,NE of the year's 
| bloodiest City take* 
over battles ended 
yesterday when Amec, the 
troubled construction 
fw>op. fought off a hostile 
£360 million bid from 
Kvaemer, the Norwegian 
conglomerate with inter- 
ests that include engineer- 
ing and shipping. 

The bid — which has seen 
two interventions from the 
Takeover Panel, threats of 
legal action from both 
sides, and the sacking of 
Amec’s first financial pub- 
lic relations advisers — 
lapsed after Kvaemer ad- 
mitted that not enough 
Amec shareholders had ac- 
cepted its offer of £1 a 
share. 

Kvaemer said it received 
acceptances from 10.4 per 
cent of Amec shareholders. 

Added to Amec shares 
Kvaerner owned before the 
bid, and shares it bought 
subsequently in the mar- 
ket, this gave the Norwe- 
gians just 36.5 per cent of 
Amec’s ordinary shares. 

After a dramatic four- 
hour wait In which the 
votes were counted, Erik 




Bloodied but unbowed * . . Kvaemer chairman Erik Tonseth and colleagues are said to be furious at the failure of the takeover bid 


E HAMILTON WEST 


Tonseth, Kvaemer's chair- 
man and chief executive, 
said he was “very disap- 
pointed". but insisted the 
company bad "many other 
alternative options 1 ’. 

Mr Tonseth denied that 
Kvaemer or its merchant 
bank adviser. SBC War- 
burg. bad made a tactical 
mistake in making a firm 
offer from the outset oblig- 
ing it to fight under a 21- 
day takeover timetable. 

He said: “It was a con- 
scious decision, as It would 


have been devastating to 
have this going on over a 
long period of time — it was 
an easy message, and we 
wanted an easy answer." 

Commenting on reports 
that Kvaemer would sell 
its Amec stake — leaving it 
with a heavy loss — if it 
failed to secure the com- 
pany, Mr Tonseth said that 
this was "bat one option”. 

"The majority of share- 
holders have pnt the value 
of the shares at over £1, and 
so if they've got the poten- 


tial profitability of the com- 
pany right, we would be sit- 
ting on a profit," he said. 

Behind the scenes, how- 
ever, the Norwegians were 
said to be furious that Phil- 
lips & Drew — Amec's big- 
gest shareholder with a 
14 per cent stake — had de- 
cided not to back the bid. 

It is understood that P&D 
met Amec's chairman. Sir 
Alan Cocks haw, on Friday 
night before making its 
last-minute decision to 
reject Kvaemer’s offer. 


Sir Alan said: "We are de- 
lighted that shareholders 
have accepted our argu- 
ments about Amec's value 
and potential, and our task 
now is to deliver that value 
to shareholders." 

Sir Alan has already ap- 
pointed Peter Mason — 
respected in the construc- 
tion industry after his stint 
at RICO’S Balfour Beatty 
construction subsidiary — 
as Amec's new chief 
executive. 

It is thought that Mr 


Mason will sell some of 
Amec’s weaker businesses; 
including its housebuilding 
operation- 

Sir Alan declined to con- 
firm tins last night or to 
comment on the likelihood 
of Kvaemer being invited 
to nominate a representa- 
tive for the Amec board. 

Before the outcome of the 
bid was announced, Amec 
shares closed down 3p at 
93p, indicating that the 
market was expecting the 
offer to be rejected. 



1 00 points 


Mark Tran in New York 
and Paul Murphy 


A WAVE of selling 
swept across world 
financial markets 
yesterday as trad- 
ers fretted over 
whether America's central 
bank will join Britain and 
Germany by cutting interest 
rates. 

In conditions of near-panic 
— exacerbated by technical 
problems with dealing sys- 
tems an the New York Stock 
Exchange — America's main 
share index, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, had 
slumped 100 points before 
recovering slight ly. 

In London, the FTSE 100 in- 
dex of top companies crashed 
more than 50 paints at one 
stage — wiping £8 billion off 
British share values. There 
were similar falls across 


Europe, wife both the Paris 
an d Frankfurt bourses suffer- 
ing setbacks of around 2 per 
cent 

After this weekend's partial 
shut down of the Federal gov- 
ernment — the second within 
a month — financial strate- 
gists are worried that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will 
choose not to reduce Ameri- 
can interest rates again until 
some sort of compromise is 
reached between the Presi- 
dent and Congress over the 
budget deficit. 

President Clinton yesteday 
vetoed three spending bills 
sent to him by the Republican 
Congress, arguing that they 
cut too deeply into environ- 
mental and other pro- 
grammes. 

- -Negotiations between Presi- 
dent Clinton and Republicans 
are to continue today. Mr 
Clinton spoke of the possibil- 
ity of an agreement “consisr 



3596.1 

. Down 46.5 


5096.17 

Down 80.56 - 


tent with our values", but one 
senior House Republican, rep- 
resentative Dick Armey, 
sounded less conciliatory, dis- 
missing Clinton's remarks as 
"goofy language”. 

With the Dow Jones having 
surged by more than a third 
this year, against the 23 per 
cent gain in British share 


prices, strategists have been 
nervously awaiting a correc- 
tion. 

After an hour's delay to 
trading because of computer 
problems, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average plunged, 
triggering trading curbs on 
computised dealing pro- 
grammes. Bond prices also 


fell and there was increased 
pressure on the dollar. 

The Federal Reserve’s pol- 
icy-making Open Market 
Committe meets today to dis- 
cuss whether to ease mone- 
tary policy. A quarter-point 
cut to the 5M per cent Federal 
Funds rate, which the Fed 
charges for overnight bank 
loans, had been forecast be- 
fore the latest budget flare-up. 

“There’s no budget deal and 
people fteel monetary policy 
will be held steady tomor- 
row." said Peter Canelo, chief 
investment strategist at 
NatWest Securities in New 
York. 

Technology shares were bit 
particularly hard. Having fu- 
elled the growth in the Ameri- 
can market earlier in the 
year, such stocks have been 
particularly volatile in recent 
weeks. 

Apple Computer said last 


week that it would make a 


loss In the last three months 
of the year, normally a buoy- 
ant time for sales. 

The technology-heavy Nas- 
daq exchange was suffering 
even bigger reverses, with In- 
ternet shares such as Nets- 
cape and Spyglass particu- 
larly hard hit. 

“The American market has 
been looking at the Fed rate 
and looking at the budget she- 
nanigans and seems to have 
fallen between the two," 
noted Philip Isberwood. 
equity strategist at invest- 
ment bank Klein wort Benson. 
He believes that, whether or 
not the Fed cuts rates today, 
the removal at uncertainty 
should lead to a share-price 
recovery in the short term. 

“It shouldn’t really matter 
if American rates come down 
now or at the end of Janu- 
ary," he said. "At least we 
will know what we are deal- 
ing with.” 


Cadbury wraps 
up Canadian deal 
with £1 08 m bid 


Usa Buckingham 


C ADBTJRY Schweppes 
the soft drinks and con- 
fectionery group, mate 
a £108 million agreed sin zur 
Canada’s biggest choc°^te 
bar group yesterday, its first 

maj or acquisition since last 
year’s £1.6 billion purchase of 

D T^ E ^chase of Neilson 
Cadbury — whose business 
includes marketing 
Cadbury productefo Canada 
_will give the British group 
the largest share of the 
world’s llth biggest confec- 
tionery market 
The additional 44,000 
tonnes a year of sweet produc- 
tion will 

5 per cent to Cadbury^ toted 
output, underlining ris = posi- 
tion as number four Jg 
world after Mars, Nestlfi and 
Kraft Jacobs Suchard- 
Cadbury, whit* acquttea 
Allan Candy in Canada ear- 

Sit S Z jEU* aS 

takw rver opportunities in ma* 
tiu^ markets were rare 
Neilson produces seven m 
the top 20 brands in Canada 

_ cSramilk, Crispy Cru^h, 
(jrauehie. Wunder- 
Mile and Chp- 


Mr Big. 

jSr/^whfch tOgeth^ ac- 
count for about 25 c®}* 0 

the country’s chocolate sales- 
The company also sells 


chocolate to cake and biscuit 
manufacturers, and has the 
seventh most popular brand 
in Mexico with Mr Big. 

Cadbury said it would 

maintain the independence of 
Neilson and its 850 employ- 
ees, although it . would look 
for savings in logistics, distri- 
bution, purchasing and 
research and development, as 
well as systems and 
a dminis tration. 

John Sunderland, manag- 
ing director of the group's 
confectionery stream, said: 
"Neilson Cadbury is a mar- 
keting-led . business with a 
strong brand portfolio and 
selling .infrastructure which 
also provides an opportunity 
to develop other of our key 
international brands.” _ _ 

This is just the type <* bolt- 
on acquisition which Cad- 
bury needs to - keep it in the 
world leadership race agamst 
companies With blockbusting 
investment budgets. 

Canadians buy about 
244,000 tonnes of sweets a 
year, making the market 
roughly -a tenth of the size of 
the world's biggest confec- 
tionery region,, the United 
States, and about a. quarter 
foe size of the UP market, 
which ranks as number four . 

Shares in Cadbury 
Schweppes ended %P up at 
547 d yesterday as traders ex- 
pressed support for the move 
by a group whose acquisition 
touch is regarded as among 
the best- 


Telecom customers may have to pay for social goals 


Oftel plans levy on phone calls 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


.HONE calls may be 
taxed to fond the use of 
the telecommunications 
network to achieve social 
goals such as superhighway 
links for schools and cheaper 
services for the deaf 
Oftel. the telecom watch- 
dog, wants to extend the con- 
cept of universal service obli- 
gation to Include affordable 


access to modern digital 
phone networks for all and 
extra facilities for the deaf 
and for schools. 

Don Cruickshank, Oftel's 
director general, yesterday 
proposed that all phone com- 
panies, and not just British 
Telecom, should pay for uni- 
versal service by contributing 
to an independent fund. 

The fund would need about 
£50 million a year, rising to 
£100 million if the provision 
of appropriate links and tariff 


Back to basics 


□ Affordable ace®** to basic telecommunication smvioes 
for all thuao reasonably requesting them, regardhws of 
whore they five; 

□ Basic cervices to taichideaccewi to digital networks, free 
Itemised billing, and maaswas to reduce disconnections BT 
dfscomacts about 65,000 people a month); 

□ Free selective calt-barring to help customers control and 

manage phone bills. Thte conk) Include restricting call* by 

customere with payment problems to the emergency 
services and the operator, and arranging for customers to 
b« told when bin* reach pra-aet limits; 

□ Connecting schools to high capacity networks and 

providing affordable tariff packages wh Ich would let 

achcol® predict ttmireoeta; 

□ provision of phone boxes, ev»n to less commercially 

attractive 


packages for schools were in- 
cluded. 

He admitted this could lead 
to a slight rise in phone hills 
and claimed that some costs 
were already being absorbed 
by the phone companies. 

BT, in an unusual show of 
unanimity, welcomed Oftel’s 
proposal though it claimed 


that providing universal ser- 
vice cost it about £100 million 
a year, double the regulator’s 
estimate. Cable companies 
supported the plan, while Mer- 
cury said it was a sensible 
proposal. 

Oftel wants phone compa- 
nies to have the choice of pro- 
viding the services them- 
selves or paying into the fund 
in line with their market 
share. 

Mr Cruickshank stressed 
that it was up to government 
to set the social and economic 
goals to be achieved through 
universal service obligations 
but said his proposals provide 
a fair and workable mecha- 
nism for implementing such 


He denied that they would 
upset BTs deal, with Labour. 


jCjfpetQ*& c 



over the provision <tf free 
superhighway links to 
schools, hospitals and librar- 
ies in return for concessions 
on broadcast entertainment 
• Cable & Wireless is seeking 
to change its articles of 
association so it can appoint 
finance director Rod Olsen, a 
New Zealander, as acting 
chief executive to fill the vac- 
uum left by the abrupt depar- 
ture of James Ross. 


Nynex and Bell Atlantic discuss merger in hope of new law 


Mark Tran bi Mew Yoric 


T WO regional telephone 
coi 


companies in the United 
States; Bell Atlantic and 
Nynex, are, contemplating a 
merger to .create a telecom- 
munications giant with 
$27 billion (£17.5 billion) in 


ann ual revenue, second 
only to AT&T. 

Bell Atlantic, one of the 
most aggressive of the so- 
called. Baby Bells, came 
close last year to a 
$33 billion merger agree- 
ment with John Malone’s 
cable company, Tele-Com- 
munications Inc. But foe 


deal collapsed when Mr 
Malone walked away, dis- 
satisfied with foe price. 

Bell Atlantic and Nynex 
are preparing for the long- 
distance market, which 
will be opened to the 
regional phone companies 
if legislation going through 
Congress is enacted. 


House and Senate negoti- 
ators were nearing compro- 
mise on a final BUI last 
week, increasing chances 
that It might be approved 
by the end of the year. 
Should the legislation foil, 
the deal may fall apart 
Neither firm would com- 
ment on merger reports. 


Notebook 


Storms blow in 
across Atlantic 




Edited by 
Alex B rummer 


P RE-HOLIDAY drops in 
stock prices in London 
and New York yesterday 
reflect budgetary pressures 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In Britain, with the Budget 
less than a month behind us. 
there already are concerns 
that public sector borrowing 
could be higher this year than 
forecast in the Red Book, cast- 
ing doubt on the Improve- 
ment predicted for 1996/97. 

In the US, the budget stale- 
mate between a Democratic 
White House and Republican 
Congress has brought the gov- 
ernment to a halt, raising 
fears that entrenched views 
on both sides — with many 
eyes now upon the Iowa cau- 
cuses and the New Hamp- 
shire primaries — could 
mean a lengthy, destabilising 
stand-off. 

Normally, the run-up to the 
end of the year is buoyant for 
equity markets for various 
technical reasons including 
taxation, City bonuses and in- 
stitutions ensuring that funds 
are fully weighted and in- 
vested. 

On this occasion, however, 
investors might do well to 
pause. The budget imbroglio 
in the US has weakened confi- 
dence in the dollar, sent US 
bond yields clim bing well 
above foe benchmark 6 per 
cent and led to speculation 
that the Federal Reservemay 
bald back on trimming the 
federal hinds rate 'when its 
policy-making open markets 
committee meets today. 

That puts increasing pres- 
sure on the Clinton adminis- 
tration for a settlement be- 
cause it risks the economy 
slowing even further when it 
probably needs an interest 
rate b oost 

The FTSE weakness almost 
certainly has more to do with 
events on the other side of the 
Atlantic than here. However, 
with analysts raising their 
PSBR forecasts for this year 
as high as £33 billion and. 
revising upward next year’s, 
the risk that UK public fi- 
nances could go badly wrong 
next year ratchet upwards. 


Market demons 


—■—HE 

I riva 
I mar 


task of removing de- 
rivatives from financial 
markets’ lexicon of de- 
monology continues. The 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments Is the latest to try to 
generate light rather than 
heat in the debate over the 
merits of their use and the 
risks in their abuse. 

What the BIS has done is to 
attempt to assess both the size 
and the structure of the global 
over-the-counter derivatives 
market At first sight the 
numbers are huge: a notional 
£40,714 billion of outstanding 
contracts, for example — 
some 130 times the total of 
annual UK government 
spending. Even the amount 


the BIS calculates is at risk 
would keep the Treasury in 
fluids for the next five years. 

Such numbers might be ex- 
pected to disturb central 
bankers’ slumbers. Although 
there is no sign of a concerted 
jumping to conclusions from 
foe data, the BIS and others 
are more likely than not to 
draw comfort from the con- 
text provided. 

That will be helpful. After 
all, central bankers have to 
live with derivatives. Indeed, 
these days many see them as 
a product rather than a cause 
of the volatility to interest 
rates, inflation and currency 
markets, and ponder openly 
about how financial markets 
would have fared over the 
past 10 years or so without 
them. 

But while the knowledge 
that foe central banks have 
gained from the survey may 
help them make greater sense 
of what is happening* in the 
markets, it will not be a cure- 
all Derivative products will 
still allow speculators to take 
bigger risks for their bucks. 
Surveys will not show up 
fraud. Expect a few demons to 
pop up in future. 


School kit 


D; 


ON Cruickshank, the 
telecom regulator, is 
quite right to stress that 
government must take the 
lead in setting the social and 
economic goals to be achieved 
through universal service ob- 
ligations on phone compa- 
nies. 

The regulator should not 
decide who gets free or cheap 
connections to the informa- 
tion superhighway. But his 
decision to Invite debate 
about the method of paying 
for such connections and to 
use schools as the example is 
sensible. 

Few deny that the educa- 
tional benefits are. there for 
the taking. But, as Mr Gruiclk- 
shank pointed out connect- 
tog schools is only the start 

Connections are virtually 
Worthless unless schools have 
the equipment — internal net- 
works and personal comput- 
ers — and t e achers trained in 
using foe new facilities. 

While the political parties 
have all piled on to the super- 
highway bandwagon, they 
have yet to say where foe 
money for the necessary kit 
and training will come from. 

School heads are unlikely 
to risk reallocating already 
scarce resources to a technol- 
ogy which has yet to prove its 
worth. New money will be 
needed. 


Amec survival 


when 

War- 

tfostile 

been 


was a time 
just the name of 
burg behind a 
takeover might have 
considered enough to ensure 
victory. But not any longer. 

A shrewd marshalling of a 
very limited hand at Amec by 
NatWest Markets, mainly 
consisting of improved profit 
prospects together with some 
enthusiastic public relations, 
kept Kvaemer at bay. with 
the help of neutrality at Phil- 
lips & Drew. Peter Mason, the 
new Amec chief executive, is 
now racing against the clock 
to see if he can rebuild share- 
holder value. 


nquiry into Airbus bribery 

allegations picks up speed 


Katerina von WaM oraoo 
in Bonn 


POLICE inquiry into alle- 
_ .tLons of corruption in 
the sale of Airbus aircraft 
gathered pace In Germany 
yesterday with the news that 
raids had been carried out at 
foe offices of senior business- 
men and officials. 

German police raided the 
home of a former senior de- 
fence ministry official, the of- 
fices of a number of execu- 
tives, and the premises of a 
leading armaments firm. 

Joerg HDlinger. foe chief 
public prosecutor . handling 
the case, said one of the 
which took place 


last Thursday, was conducted 
at the home of a former aide 
of the lade Bavarian premier 
and Airbus supervisory board 
chairman Franz Josef 
Strauss. 

The aide, Holger PEahls, 


who also served as state sec- 
retary in the German defence 
ministry between 1987 and 
1992, lives near Lake Tegern 
in Bavaria. 

Another raid was carried 
out at the offices of the arma- 
ments company Thyssen In-* 
dustrie in Essen. 

The inquiry centres round 
a Bavarian businessman, 
Karlheinz Schreiber, who, ac- 
cording to foe public prosecu- 
tor, is under Investigation 
over suspected tax evasion. 
The magazine Der Spiegel 
said Mr Schreiber, a friend of 
Mr Strauss, bribed former Ca- 
nadian premier Brian Mul- 
roney and other politicians to 
secure foe sale of 34 Airbus 
jets worth C$1.8 billion to Air 
Canada in 1968. 

Mr Schreiber denies the al- 
legations. Mr Mulroney is 
suing the Canadian govern- 
ment and police for linking ' 
him to foe allegations. He de- 
nies any involvement 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 
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R slips 
eper into 
ered 


Elliott 
lies Editor 


C hancellor Ken- 
neth Clarke's Budget 
arithmetic was being 
pat under scrutiny 
last night after the Govern- 
ment toppled deeper into the 
red last month. 

The Public Sector Borrow- 
ing Requirement — the gap 
between the state's income 
and its spending — stood at 
£3.7 billion in November, 
which was at least a billion 
pounds higher than the City 
had been expecting. 

In last month's Budget, Mr 
Clar ke predicted that the 
PSBR for the present 1995-6 fi- 
nancial year would be £29 
billion, down from the £35.9 
billion in 1994-5. 

Yesterday's data from the 
Treasury and the Central Sta- 
tistical Office indicated little 
improvement so far between 
the two years. For the first 
eight months of this financial 
year, the PSBR stood at 
£22.8 billion, only slightly 
lower than the £232 billion in 
the same period of 1994-5. 

Excluding privatisation re- 
ceipts. the performance has 
been slightly better this year, 
with the PSBR for the first 
twofoirds of 1995-6 s tanding 
at £22.8 billion compared to 
£27 billion last year. 

City analysts said the PSBR 
for the whole of 199S4S would 
be around £33 billion if the 
trend continued. However, 
they were prepared to accept, 
for the time being at least, the 
Treasury’s assurance that the 
Government was on course to 
hit the £29 billion target 
Economists believe there is 
a chance that January will be 
a good month for the PSBR, 
with bumper corporation tax 
receipts providing a surplus 
in excess of last year’s £3.1 
billion. 


They remain that 

the Treasury has kept the lid 
on public spending ftiiq year, 
despite the sharp increase in 
outlay s by gov ernm ent de- 

^rtoents last month. March. 

the final mohfl, of the finan- 
cial year, normally sees high 
borrowing as departments go 
on last minute spending 
sprees, but the Treasury is 
hopeful that they may show 
more restraint thia year. 

Michael Saunders, econo- 
mist at Salomon Brothers, 
Mid the poor data for Novem- 
ber was mainly caused by 
weak tax revenues — particu- 
larly VAT — and by higher 
spending by local authorities. 

Although high street spend- 
ing has been rising at a mod- 
erate rate in 1995. Mr Saun- 
ders said this was not being 
fully reflected in the PSBR be- 
cause the increase was tend- 
ing to be in categories, such 
as food, to which VAT does 
not apply. 

“These figures still leave 
the Government heading for a 
PSBR of about < 5 2 9 billion over 
the full fiscal year, but there 
are risks of an overshoot if 
local government finances do 
not improve enough or cen- 
tral government revenues 
continue to fell short,” he 
said. 

Andrew Smith, the shadow 
chief secretary to the Trea- 
sury, said: “The PSBR figures 
throw further into disrepute 
the Government’s record on 
the economy. 

“The serious extent of the 
UK’s borrowing deficit con- 
firms the underlying weak- 
ness of the economy, espe- 
cially as the Government is 
borrowing to cover current 
consumption rather than to 
finance investment 

“For the UK economy to de- 
liver sustainable growth, jobs 
and fairness, it is long term 
productive and profitable in- 
vestment which is vital." 



Poles apart . . . EdgLngtou's kept Edmund Hilary And Sherpa Tensing alive (below) then turned to pampering the Henley Regatta filite 
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Scots and Irish banks merge in US 


Tony May and 
Mark Tran In New York 


R OYAL Bank of Scotland 
and the Bank of Ireland 
agreed yesterday to 
merge their US subsidiaries 
into a retail bank with more 
than 214 biB ion (£9.1 billion) 
of assets. The new bank will 
be the third-largest in New 
England, with a network of 
222 branches. 

The merger of Royal Bank’s 
Citizen's Financial Group Inc 
and Bank of Ireland’s First 
Holdings Inc will form a new 
bank, which will retain the 
Citizen's Financial name, 
with a value of $l-£> billion. 
Royal Bank will receive 
76.5 per cent of the stock, 
worth $1,415 billion, and the 
Bank of Ireland will receive 


23.5 per cent of the stock, 
worth $435 million, together 
with cash and loan notes with 
an estimated value of 
$220 million, including 
S35 million in respect of speci- 
fied tax losses carried for- 
ward. 

The Irish bank will also 
retain ownership of Bank Ire- 
land First Financial, a small 
leasing subsidiary worth 
about $24 million. 

The move comes against in- 
tense merger activity in the 
US banking industry, espe- 
cially in the North-east. In the 
New York area. Chase Man- 
hattan and Chemical Banking 
earlier this year announced 
plans to merge that would 
create America's largest 
bank, with assets of 
$297 billion. 

hi New England itself, two 


big bank alliances are in the 
works. In November. Fleet Pi- 
nancial Group and Shawm ut 
National received govern- 
ment approval to become a 
single bank with $81 billion in 
assets. Only last week. Bank 
of Boston announced a 
$2 billion acquisition deal 
with Baybanks that would 
create a company with 
$25.3 billion assets in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Some banks have not .hesi- 
tated to launch hostile take- 
over bids as in the case of 
First Interstate, based in Los 
Angeles, which is in hot pur- 
suit of Wells Fargo in San 
Francisco. Banks are plung- 
ing into alliances in their 
need for capital to spend on 
technology as banking be- 
comes more technology- inten- 
sive and to defend market 


share as their rivals get big- 
ger. 

"This will bring financial 
and strategic benefits to both 
of us," said Royal Bank Chief 
Executive George Mathew- 
son. “It will increase our 
earnings without the need to 
add new capital." 

BOI chief executive Pat 
Molloy said the merger was 
"an excellent strategic 
move". 

The merger will lead to cost 
savings as the support func- 
tions of Citizens and First 
Holdings, the holding com- 
pany of First New Hampshire 
Bank, are combined in areas 
such as head office and tech- 
nology. Additional benefits 
will come from sharing 
product development, market- 
ing expenditure and technol- 
ogy investment. 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR PROFESSIONALS 


News in brief 


British Gas raises 
contracts pressure 


BRITISH GAS yesterday stepped up effort to renegotiate its 
costly take-or-pay contracts with gas producers by appointing a 
senior executive to lead the talks. 

Accountant Kenneth Gardener is credited with negotiating 
the sale of the computer firm ICL to Fujitsu, the dissolution of 
the union between Dunlop and Pirelli, and the liquidation of 
Dunlop France. Employed under contract, he will lead a six- 
strong team and report to finance director Roy Gardner. 

The £40 billion of contracts commit British Gas to taking gas 
at prices higher than spot market rates despite the group's 
falling market share. Preliminary talks with producers were 
under way, the company said. Analysts were sceptical, how- 
ever. that producers will negotiate. — Chris Barrie 


House price rise forecast 


THE bousing market will pickup in the new year, estate agents 
predict today tn a national survey which shows many firms 
benefiting from a sales boost in November. 

The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors ’ s urvey of its 
members reports steady prices and predicts that interest from 
homebuyers will grow in 1996. The RICS says there is pent-up 
demand from would-be buyers who wailed to see what the Budget 
would bring. 

There was further evidence yesterday, however, that 1995 has 
been a bad year for the housing industry. Construction company 
Raine Pic said it expected sales by its subsidiary* Hassall Homes in 
the second half of 1995 to be 20-25 per cent lower than in the same 
period last year . — Sarah Kyle 


Power chief cashes in 


THE chief executive of East Midlands Electricity and his wife 
have made a profit of more than £300,000 from share option deals, 
the company announced yesterday. 

Norman Askew exercised options on 102.500 shares at £4.06 last 
week, selling half of the holding later the same day at £7.02. Mr 
Askew transferred the remaining 51,250 shares to his wife, who 
also sold her bolding immediately. The company declined to say 
why the shares had been transferred to his wife, saying it was a 
“personal matter”. 

The deal leaves Mr Askew with options on 44,000 shares at £6J7, 
exercisable from December next year. The company’s shares 
dosed 13p down at £6.92. — Chris Barrie 


Uoyds/TSB merger cleared 

LLOYDS Bank yesterday cleared foe final obstacle in its planned 
merger with the TSB Group by gaining High Court approval for 
foe move. The merger, which will form the largest retail banking 
group in Britain, is expected to become effective on December 28 
when shares in the new Lloyds TSB Croup start trading. Lloyds 
Bank shareholders will receive 2.704 shares in foe merged group 
for every share they hold, while TSB investors will get one new 
share for each already held plus a special dividend of 68.3pper 
share. High Court approval was necessary because Lloyds shares 
will cease to exist once the merger — already approved by 
shareholders from foe two groups — takes place. — Jill Pap worth 
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Supplier to heroes folds its tent 


Tony May 


W HEN Edmond Hi- 
lary and Tensing 
Norgay straggled to 
keep warm at nearly 29,000 
ft on Everest on the eve of 
their epic first ascent in 
1953, they owed their sur- 
vival to an old-established 
company called Benjamin 
Edgtngton which had made 
their tent and sleeping 


The company name will 
be erased from Stock Ex- 
change lists on the last day 
of this year, according to a 
circular sent out to inves- 
tors yesterday, when an 
agm sanctions a change of 


name to SkyePhanna and 
tarns it into a new pharma- 
ceutical group. 

Bat a romp of the busi- 
ness win trade on under the 
old name in the private sec- 
tor. It is now Black & Edg- 
ington, a hospitality tent 
business whose customers 
“go under canvas’* at those 
great establishment fix- 
tures: Wimbledon. Henley 
Regatta. Chelsea Flower 
Show and Bndtingham Pal- 
ace garden parties. 

It lost £10 million in the 
past year and has been sold 
to Sellers, a private engi- 
neering and leisure group 
based in Huddersfield. It 
enjoyed a boost daring this 
years’ VE Day and VJ Day 


celebrations which, pro- 
vided a last echo of its im- 
perial past. 

It supplied a succession of 
polar mod Everest expedi- 
tions and as recently as the 
1960s the company was pre- 
pared to make, To special 
order only*Y tents designed 
in the previous century by 
Victorian alpine heroes like 
Edward Whymper — first to 
climb the Matterhorn. 

Bat younger companies 
bad made a better fist of 
supplying the needs of an 
affluent post-war genera- 
tion which was rushing to 
the great outdoors. One, 
Blacks of Greenock, took it 
over and brought it to 'the 
stock market in 1966 under 


the name -Black & 
Edgington. • 

Its chain of shops tailed 
to thrive in a trade- which 
had increasingly come to 
depend upon the success or 
failure of each winter’s 
fa«h fo ri -dominated ski sea- 
son, and were sold in 1986 
to fiie Sears Group, which 
later sold them to manage- 
ment. Today, they trade as 
Blacks and are ran by the 
Black’s Leisure Group. 

Blade & Edgington re- 
mained only as the hospi- 
tality tent business which, 
after an ill-fated merger in 
1987 with a scaffolding op- 
eration, limped on until 
♦his month's transforma- 
tion. 


Hoping something will turn up 


Oulook ’96/ln the first of a series peering 
forward and back at year’s end, Roger 
Cowe reviews rises that failed to happen 


A S INTEREST rates con- 
tinue to edge down, it is 
worth recalling that 
this was the year when they 
were expected to rise. A year 
ago. it seemed that inflation 
was heading upwards at a 
speed that demanded rate 
rises. 

But the faltering recovery 
leading to that reversal was 
bad news for those who ex- 
pected a surge of consumer 
confidence which would drive 
up everything from house 
prices to consumer spending. 

The building industry- and 
other sectors which rely on 
the housing market to fuel 
their sales, end 1995 much as 
they began it hoping for an 
upturn. The watershed of tax 
increases/reductions will 
help, but builders will con- 
tinue to hope in vain for a 
1980s -style boom. 

Low inflation after soaring 
house prices means precious 
little cash In consumers’ 
pockets. Forget the poor, 
much-publicised souls with 
negative equity. Think of the 


mass of others. In the 1970s 
they would have been cash- 
rich and felt rich as salaries 
increased by per cent or 
more, shr inking the real cost 
of mortgage repayments. In 
the 1980s they got rich from 
moving house and spent some 
of the profit in ‘leakage" 
from the transfer of mort- 
gages. In the 1990s those who 
have moved house in the pre- 
vious five years or so are sub- 
ject to what amounts to com- 
pulsory saving. It is good for 
their old age. but bad for the 
building and consumer indus- 
tries. which had become used 
to shoppers with plenty of 
money to spend. 

Of course, inflation is not 
just a consumer phenomenon 
and several industries have 
suffered from material-spe- 
cific prices which have left 
them struggling to maintain 
profits. This has been most 
marked in the paper and 
packaging industries, where 
companies such as Axjo and 
Rexam were left counting foe 
cost of high prices which 


could not be passed on en- 
tirely, and customers striving 
to reduce their stocks. 

In the chemicals industry 
(he price factor had ah uneven 
effect Early in the year it was 
good news for the more basic 
end off the industry. But as the 
year progressed the higher 
price of basic chemicals made 
life difficult for activities 
nearer to the consumer. 

Ibis is an international in- 
dustry. however, in which foe 
UK plays a relatively small 
part Bui a year ago there was 
little inkling of foe troubles 
which lay ahead on the Conti- 
nent France and Germany 
were expected to offset any 
slackening of demand in foe 
UK. As foe disruption in 
France adds to the already 
weakened economic picture, 
that hope is now a carious 
memory. 

About the only really good 
news of foe year, and that 
only for consumer industries, 
was the hot summer. It was a 
blessed relief for brewers, 
otherwise struggling against 
overcapacity and foe impact 
of foe Monopolies Commis- 
sion's Beer Orders. It was 
brilliant news for soft drink 
companies, and supermarkets 
whose air-conditioned halls 
offered respite from the sun 


as well as salads, ice-creams 
and other cool offerings. 

The one .prediction about 
1995 that was broadly.folfilled 
was that it would be a year of 
takeovers. Hanson finally 
made its move for an electric- 
ity company, although Trafal- 
gar House pulled out and 
there was a rash of other take- 
overs in the utility sector. The 
banks also climbed on to this 
bandwagon, with Lloyds yes- 
terday clearing another legal 
hurdle in its pursuit of TSB. 

■Takeovers are one constant 
of British business. But as foe 
year closes the minds of busi- 
ness leaders are ever more fo- 
cused on something which for 
many of them is quite un- 
usual — foe prospect of a 
Labour government. For 
those in their forties, this is a 
folk memory which must 
rank alongside Bare trousers 
and long hair, and is probably 
no more feaxsome. 

For many, it could hartily 
be worse than foe years of 
confounded expectations 
about sound Conservative 
economic management 

But, as football fens say, 
after another disappointing 
season there is always next 
year. 


Tomorrow: Tlw utflHIm 


Derivatives traders boost City 


Mark Milner on 

London’s key role 
In a volatile market 
where billions of 
dollars are at risk 


Over-the-counter derivatives markets 

Counterparty breakdowns and local/cross-border distribution 


Interest rate: $26,645bn 


L ONDON’S position as 
one of the world’s top fi- 
nancial centres was 
underlined yesterday with a 
survey showing it to be the 
biggest single centre for trad- 
ing over-the-counter (OTO 
derivatives. 

In the first global survey of 
the size of the OTC deriva- 
tives market — contracts 
traded outside a recognised fi- 
nancial exchange — the Bank 
for International Settlements 
estimates that the notional 
value of such contracts out- 
standing at foe end of March 
was some $40,714 billion 
(£26,445 billion;. 

But it reckons that their 
gross market value — one 
measure of calculating foe 
amount of money actually at 
risk — was $1,745 billion, 
some 4.3 per cent of the no- 
tional total. 

The BIS survey comes in 
response to foe rapid growth 
in the use of derivatives prod- 
ucts — sophisticated financial 
Instruments which allow in- 
vestors to hedge against poss- 
ible future price movements. 

Their use has prompted 
concerns that, although they 
are designed to control risk, 
they can be used for highly 
leveraged speculation. A 
number of companies, includ- 
ing Germany’s Metallgesells- 


Forelgn 
exchange: 
$13, 153 tin 


Equity. $599bn 



Commodities: $317bn 


Ttotefc $40,714bn 




Global turnover in notional amounts of foreign exchange and intertotyaMv 
derivatives contracts, April 1 995, daily averages, $bn 
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chaft and Britain’s Barings, 
have rim up huge losses on 
derivatives trading. 

Though individual futures 
and options exchanges collect 
data about their own trading. 


the BIS survey is the first on 
foe OTC sector, which some 
derivatives critics regard as 
po t en t ially riskier than on-ex- 
change dealing, because prod- 
ucts can be more complicated 


7 


)) 


and margin requirements 
(the amount of money a pur- 
chaser has to put up) Iks 
stringent- 

Yesterday, BIS executives 
were cautious about drawing 
conclusions from foe . exer- 
cise. although they were 
quick to point out that the fig- 
ure for money at risk was far 
smaller than the notional 
sums involved. 

Pen Kent, an executive di- 
rector of foe Bank of England, 

said foe survey would pro- 
vide a basis for analysis. He 
added that, while the OTC 
market did not operate on the 
same scale as the cash mar , 
kets and foe exchange-traded 
markets, “they are providing 
a very useful complement". 

The BIS survey shows that 
foreign exchange and .inter- 
est-rate products account for 
some 97 per cent of outstand- ’ 
ing OTC derivatives con- ' 
tracts, with the UK taking 
30 per cent of forex OTC de- 
rivatives — more than the US 
and Japan combined — - and 
28 per cent of interest-rate de- 
rivatives. ‘ 

However the survey, which 
involved some 2,400 institu- 
tions across 26 countries, 
reveals that dollar-denomi- 
nated products are foe most 
popular in both categories, 
followed by the yen arid tfrp 
German mark. Even in Lon- 
don, doUar-den ominated con- 
tracts are most in demand, 
with sterling products in 
third place In both interest- 
rate and forex categories 

The dominance of the dollar 
is reflected in ' US firms ac - 
counting for tome 40 per cent , 
of turnover in London-based - 
derivatives trading. 
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Motor Racing 

Herbertfiiis 

Sauber slot 


Alan Henry 


J OHNNY HERBERT 
nas beaten his fellow 
Briton Mark Blundell 
for the second seat in 
■JF® sauber-Ford team, one of 
the handful of key drives 

for the 1996 
formula One season. 

won this year’s 
Bntish and Italian Grands 
m his Benetton-Renault 
fourth in the 
world championship in his 
best season to date. Yet it was 
an often psychologically try- 
ing tune for the 31-year-old i 
Briton, who as Michael Schu- 
machers team-mate was fre- 
quently criticised for fading 
to match the world champi- 
on s pace in ostensibly simi- 
lar cars. 

Immediately after last 
month’s Australian Grand 
Pnx it seemed that his two 
victories would count for 
nothing and he would be left 
without a drive. 

With those fears now dis- 
pelled. he said yesterday: “l 
am looking forward to work- 
ing with Peter Sauber. The 
team proved in 1995 that it is 


capable of joining the top 
rank in grand prix racing. 1 
will try to give my very best 
to achieve this goal in 1996." 

But. though the Sauber deal 
offers a chance to revive his 
career. Herbert is braced for 
further intense competition 
from his new team-mate 
Heinz-Harald Frentzen. 

A contemporary of Schu- 
macher. FTentzen served his 
apprenticeship alongside his 
fellow German in the Mer- 
cedes-Benz sportscar team in 
the early 1990s and is widely 
regarded as being every bit as 
quick as the two-times world 
champion. 

Peter Sauber said: "Besides 
Heinz-Harald. our team will 
have a very strong driver with 
Johnny. We feel he has some- 
thing to contribute to the team 
after his good results this sea- 
son and with his experience of 
80 grands prix." 

Herbert will test the 1995 
Sauber-Ford CM at the Le 
Castellet circuit in France 
this week. The team have 
high hopes for the new 
Sauber C15. powered by an 
all-new three-litre Ford V10 
engine developed by Cos- 
worth Engineering. 


Rugby League 

Injured iro adds 
to Leeds woes 


Paul Fitzpat rick 

K EVIN iro. the Leeds 
and New Zealand cen- 
tre. seems certain to 
miss the Regal Trophy semi- 
final against Wigan on Janu- 
ary 6 after tearing biceps 
against Bradford on Sunday. 

Hugh McGaban, Leeds's 
team manager, said yesterday 
that Iro might be absent for 
four to six weeks. If so. his 
season may be over. 

Iro's injury extends Leeds’s 
dire casualty list and it will 
be a makeshift side who meet 
London Broncos at Heading- 
ley tonight, although the 
return of Jim Fallon on the 
right wing offers them some 
consolation. 

George Mann switches 
from the pack to stand-off in 
place of Graham Holroyd, and ■ 
Francis Cummins moves in- 1 
side from the wing to partner 
the newcomer from Bradford. 
Carl Hall in the centre. 

It is not only on the field 
that Leeds are suffering. 
Their offer of three interna- 
tionals — Harvey Howard, 
Alan Tail and Richard Eyres 
— for Salford's gifted young 
back Nathan McAvoy was 
rebuffed yesterday. 

Salford are determined not 
to lose the 18 -year-old, who 
has 18 months of his contract 
to run and does not want to 


leave anyway. “It's flattering 
but Salford are my home- 
town club.” said McAvoy. 

St Helens too will be under- 
strength for tomorrow’s 
game at Castleford, but Wig- 
an’s astonishing defeat at Old- 
ham has given Saints belated 
reason not to abandon the 
title race yet. 

Saints will be without the 
richly promising young 
winger Joey Hayes, the out- 
standing back-row Chris 
Joynt and their suspended 
scrum-half Bobby Go ul ding. 
But their record signing Paul 
Newlove partners Scott Gibbs 
in the centre and Anthony 
Sullivan returns on the left 
wing. 

The RFL’s chief -executive 
Maurice Lindsay is to be the 
first chairman of the Super 
League International Board, 
which was established in 
Sydney yesterday. He will 
also act as British delegate. 

Since most countries are 
now aligned to Super League, 
this board makes redundant 
the old International Board, 
wiping out file authority of 
Australia's Ken Arthurson, 
once the most powerful man 
in the game. 

CHALUEMQE CUPi TOrtJ-rwnwl draw 

Borrow v □oneaBterr Bromley » Hewortft: 
Carlisle « West Bowlins; Chorley v Thotto 
Baade NlflnneM v West Hult Hull KR v 
Eaetmoor Hu ratal v SUrlougti; Leigh v 
Woolsion or Egramont: Swlnion v 
Thornhill; York v Lock Lane. (To be (Hayed 
January 13-14). 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 

Racing 

Dobbin the man 

for Kempton 

says Richards 


Ripping time . . . Cleveland fens demolish the furniture during the Browns’ final match there photograph; jst guddbi 

Browns fans end with wreckers’ ball 


Ron Cox 

R ichard Dunwoody’s 
standing in the jockeys’ 
weighing room has 
never been higher. It is start- 
ing to bear comparison with 
Lester Piggott in his hey-day. 

There was a time when no- 
one’s big-race ride was safe 
when Piggott was on the 
prowl and Dun woody, now 
riding freelance and no 
longer interested in the cham- 
pionship race, is r-hanr^ in g 
all his energy on the lucrative 
prizes. 

Dunwoody’s virtuoso per- 
formance on the Gordon Rich- 
ards-trained Unguided Mis- 
sile at Ascot last Saturday has 
led to speculation that he 
might “jock off’ Tony Dobbin 
on the Ascot winner's stable- 
mate One Man in the King 
George VI Chase at Kempton 
on Boxing Day. 

Dobbin returned to race- 
riding at Catterick only last 
Friday after 24 days off with a 
dislocated shoulder, torn liga- 
ments and a broken bone in 
his left thumb, and was on the 
sidelines when Mark Dwyer 
partnered One Man to an im- 
pressive victory in the 
Tommy Whittle Chase at Hay- 
dock earlier in the month. 

However. Richards yester- 
day gave his stable jockey a 
vote of confidence. “As long j 
as he is 100 per cent fit Tony 
will ride One Man.’’ he said. i 
“It is as simple as that The 
horse is certainly fine and 1 
want the jockey to be right 
“I have always admired 
Richard and 1 have always 
used him He has ridden for 
me for years and can ride for 
me any time. I have always 
admired Ron Barry and Joqjo 
O’Neill, but they won’t be get- 
ting the ride either!” 

To be fair to Dunwoody. be 
has yet to declare his inten- 
tion to ride at Kempton on 
Boxing Day — he may go to 
Leopardstown instead. But it 


could be an uncdgfortahle 
week fbr a young jockey like 
Dobbin, striving to eKablish 
himself In the big times. 

Possibly as a result cUbm- 
woody’s name being lin£|d to 
One Man in the King Georg*. 

2-1 wittf Ladbrokes yesterda^ 
They cut Barton Bank to 
11-4 from 3-1. 

A definite booking for Dun- 
woody at Kempton is Monte- 
lado. whose trainer Pat Flynn 
said yesterday: “Tve been in 
touch with Richard and be 
will ride him in the Christ- 
mas Hurdle provided he has 
no other commitments. 

“Montelado is fine now. I 
am very happy with him and 1 
am looking forward to taking 
him to Kempton. It could be a 
hot race, but we won’t shy 
away from anything.” 

Dunwoody was booked to 
ride Montelado at Fairyhouse 
earlier this month until the 
injury-prone hurdler was 
pulled out with a cold. 

Betting on next week's 
Coral Welsh National was 
shaken up yesterday when 
the sponsors withdrew both 
Master Oats and Lo Stregone 
from their ante-post list The 
former is thought more likely 
to run in Ireland and Lo Stre- 
gone is doubtful 

Earth Summit is now as 
short as 3-1 favourite, fol- 
lowed by 9-2 Flyer's Nap, 5-1 
Suny Bay, 13-2 Superior Fin- 
isb. 7-1 Grange Brake and B-l 
Tartan Tyrant 

Tony McCoy, setting a 
strong pace In the Jump jock- 
eys’ title race, can brighten 
up an otherwise m undan e 
card at Southwell today by 
winning the last two races on 
Herbert Buchanan (2.46) 
and Father O’Brien (3.15). 

He partnered Father 
O'Brien to a six-lengths win 
at Hexham In May, and this 
hurdler takes a drop in class 
after finishing a promising 
sixth to Great Easeby at Hay- 
dock last time. 


Mark Tran in Near York 

D isgruntled Browns 
fens laid waste to parts 
of the Cleveland Sta- 
dium on Sunday as they 
watched their side play prob- 
ably their last game there be- 
fore the Browns’ proposed 
move to Maryland. 

In the notorious Dawg 
Pound, sections of the bleach- 
ers were ripped out and 
dumped near the goalposts. 
Elsewhere entire banks of 
seating were passed down the 
stands and sent crashing to 
the ground behind the Cincin- 
nati Bengals’ bench. 

Late in the game firecrack- 
ers were exploded near the 
field, prompting the referees 
to have the players switch 
sides to move out of harm’s 
way. Earlier an effigy of the 


I team’s majority owner Art 
Model! had been strung up on 
a sign across a nearby Inter - 1 
state highway and set alight 

Although there were sev- 
eral arrests, the match, in 
which the Browns won 26-10 
for their first win since Mo- 
dell last month announced 
the move to Baltimore, ended I 
with the players embracing I 
the fens at the Dawg Pound. 

“It was just a small token of 
appreciation,’’ said the run- 1 
uing back Earnest Byner. The I 
linebacker Carl Banks said: 
“These fens, you could feel it 
from their souls,” and the de- 
fensive back Eric Turner 
praised “the best fens of any 
sport anywhere in the United 
States. There is a oneness be- 
tween the tern and town that 
you don't find anywhere 
else.” 

At the Texas Stadium, the 


Dallas Cowboys were within a 
split second of losing their 
third game in a row when 
Chris Boniol secured a dra- 
matic 21-20 victory over the 
New York Giants with a 35- 
yard field goal that sailed I 
over the crossbar with 0:00 
showing on the dock. 

It was the culmination of a , 
58-yard drive orchestrated by ' 
Troy Aflanan and carried for- 
ward by his receivers 
Michael Irvin and Kevin Wil - 1 
iiams, who made superb I 
catches on third-down plays 
to keep it going. Williams 
made one sensational play as 
he raced to his left for a catch 
at full stretch. Moments later 
Boniol’s boot applied the fin- 
ishing touch. 

The Giants had every right 
to feel robbed. Trailing 18-17 
in the fourth quarter they had 
a four-yard touchdown by Ty- 


rone Wheatley ruled out be- 
cause of a dubious holding- 
call penalty against Charles 
Way before a field goal put 
them ahead. 

No one played harder for 
the Giants than Rodney 
Hampton. The running back, 
aided by an offensive line that 
created gaping holes for him, 
ran like a man with the devil 
on his tail. Storming up the 
middle repeatedly, he pound- 
ed at the Dallas defence be- 
fore coming off late in the 
game exhausted having run 
187 yards, the best perfor- 
mance of bis career. 

The Buffalo Bills beat the 
Miami Dolphins 23-20 to 
clinch the AFC East title. 
They joined the Cowboys, the 
49ers, the Pittsburgh Steelers, 
the Green Bay Packers and 
the Philadelphia Eagles in the 
play-offs. 


Osborne celebrates return 
to Edinburgh with hat-trick 

J AMIE OSBORNE com- | Chase, driving His Way to an 
pleted a hat-trick at Edin- eight-length verdict over 


Wpleted a hat-trick at Edin- 
burgh yesterday on Blaze 
Away. His Way and Shaarid 
— his only rides on the seven- 
race programme. 

Toe Lambourn-based 
jockey was paying only his 
second visit to the track, and 
the first since January 26. 
1967, when as a 7lb claiming 
amateur, he partnered Old 
Meg to victory for trainer 
Chris BelL 

Osborne sandwiched vic- 
tories on the Ian Balding- 
trained Blaze Away and 
Shaarid with a first winning 
ride for Howard Johnson’s 
stable on His Way. The Kings- 
clere raiders were the first 
jumpers Balding had sent to 
Musselburgh- 

Osborne set up a double for 
the Johnson team in the 
Bathing Coach Novices' 


Chase, driving His Way to an 
eight-length verdict over 
PagLiaccio. 

And although Johnson was 
on the mark again with 
Grand Scenery in the Hole 
Across Amateur Riders’ 
Maiden Chase, he remains a 
worried man over many of 
the performances of his siring 
in recent weeks. 

Johnson said: “My runners 
have been falling in a heap 
lately and I couldn't believe 
how badly my good bumper 
horse Brandy Cross ran at 
Catterick on Saturday. 

“It's very worrying, espe- 
cially as this is the third con- 
secutive year when they have 
started to lose their form in 
December.” 

Johnson is so concerned 
that he is calling in a t eam of 
top vets to scope every single 
member of his team. 


Southwell runners and riders with form guide 


Lingfield all-weather Flat programme 
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0 056 TARTAR TSDOt (31) J Wharton S-10-12 

7 5-4)0 5-W-12 

B 5-6D4 CAHLY-J (31) F'Jsdsan 4-10-7 0|RJ»»(3) 

TOP FOflU HW: Are* **• », T. Pagana ter • 

flMIhCOMpMdgilMA 

■•Btow &-* Arctic Lite. 9-4 Broad OuUook, 8-1 Uriel* Hart. 6W CMly Hang. Pegasa Baj. 16-1 CwIjhI. 
ZM BX 01 A Dream. 25-1 Tartan T«Wy 

form ounw- BROAD OUTLOOK: Lad 3rd. Wit » chawg S»g« to « Maratten Rbdr 41 (CatteiU 2m. 
jraic urn Cta*d »!*«. mwy etan» m 2 M. ratonxl Hat- m. B» ia twtococfTrreMaw 

IRO olactd U ehaltenw. BBi rt IS ft**™, bin ^ 

1.1 5 TBARAUIARROWCRHARDICAPCHASB^Af liOjffcCRSA* 

- 4/.41P TWCKSOMCM*toHAfllfl«5-l»-0 aSSS* 0 

a BMW iHH?’ 

a 000-114 CB3K MLWRWOmUf) W1 6 r-11-0 , S£. 

2 wUueuA»BT(at) r pwai* ww 

\ - WRy 

Shot*** 

TOP FORR "npfc CcRlc T 

|MJ;MURIMpW*» ntt 

™ 1 * J Li pAirt HdUR In 


Tours usn BW liny sbk>«)«w»i 

StMHV wuhr ciwad 


, «nMwd aed (BMdaSJaal Of 


UerKena 


2.1 5 vMstmtmmxcMSs » 


■Ji^MC00lree i r-4CBW5lWT.«inDtt«™.«^.«« 

ESS 

am. 

1.45 OU.W 

i kssssS SSBSSmw = — sasp™, 

i (vapLan luBTwiti^f^WGDWoyiJ 7 - 1 ^ - ~ a-iMhia 

4 m • 

I 

; 3 sKSS!g>‘Sr““'^E=^S’« 

1S04I Urn ill 3 PmM* G|en _ vianfo. 10-1 ton* “W- ^ 

Brttas: M fliMUcCnULAPmoeAGaiw 

asifigaa_»g,tt 


32t»-32 f uma MB ac wnAar (ia) o whhmii b-ivj ai 

oni u»KVBinns(s)i(rassm«B wi-o u 

0- LUCKY LAiRMIa (264) RPMBP3&-1I-0 JR 


TOP fOMTVfc RanMgnbq 8>nctwl«T 
10041 tan 0 lO 8 P RWMSUhl 10-1 (WteMf) 11 n 

**-— -0' S-* rtaunwweacanr. 5-2 AamA. 4-1 Factor Tan. S-T Oarfcmrdbay. 25-1 LacAr LawOnft 33-1 
Lore Venture 

. fORU «WK- Asmuxi Chisafl loom, lefl dear iflh. m uadnimoad W« haaiJno War Row 61 
lleteesosr 3m. 60-iW 

OARUYRMRMUY1 Junvad slowly. haU w kapian trem 2 out tmm 3rd. Mi a daoaaca btd Snot 01 Mai 
(Heretorf 2nd, Gt^Sil. 

FACFOHTBb Led until rrtwpf 5». wary ctanea unW wMtatiad I ouL 6U> el 7. BU 261 la P m«6lav PR*« 
|Entoratfl.0dl 

PUmJBB80CfWTAflY; Headway Dm. rsSwi a ojl matato luL ta« on. to 31 by Ctaitagsr do Luc 
Hcfcarter2m6B.Sdfml. 

2.45 HASOY HAMBKAP CRASS a> ISWOR 

1 21-3T31 D6AR DO (19) (D) N KewJeeaan 8-12-0 MA nu^ i reU 

X 0E22&1 DRIVnnroaCS(1S)(D)UreWUcCoui1B-1V12 ‘ill* 1 ? 

3 £32124 H0RMRT 6UCHAMAR (16) P MctioCa 5-1 1-1 AFMoCor 

4 262P3S- CtaSKA(203)C9mni6-11-O R R*P6® r 

5 30T1P-F RAHeiAM (12) (D) D McCDn g-tl>-10 DltoC^C 

0 0 RW IORIlYJAi«(113>NBj«»fl»5-KW> 


nn' n' ‘ Dow Do. 3-1 Hortwrt Buchanan. *-20rMng Fow.3-1 CAeoka. Rainham. S3-1 HmyJM 
RmaiRDE- DCasoa la loacli. i6d anraNttio WL ran on waltt bt PBgtnarhM SR IWnter ^ Gd- 
StQ 

OTVIIIO FDRCe ceased toadar. led 8BL rlodaa out » « Dr Rockai 2L wm RAtOWM jrec 13b) benm 
wn»n foil 2 ooi (Fmaanhaw 2mtt. Gdl. . .. ... — - _ . . 

WOW RUCWAMARilWd up. In hwcawAan way Bwnpored3o»L 0ii»e6eBd4a.UP 1U by Ptattarlay 

amukln'butii. bb«wed Sou. tapt on (ram M olian 3rd, Hn *l id Jtmu Tna Rnt iSouBrmR 2m. 
SM 

3. 1 5 aokoort kamhcap hurou aw 1 1 opta ca^ao 
1 isishr- DrSOfT IKfT (841 ) (D) Mki LSdally 6-11-12 

3 mw- RMOUSXI (*©T> (t>) B CamUdge “r J CjjaUdon 

a 11B-F0 laiUMlWMllO) W> J lEflKBW MH A 

4 R1MD TUPL8 QAUH (H) TO P BaarmwR 6-1M 

5 2OTHV JUUAMW (11) H BriangWi ifrW-U » Iwpfenya 

8 53S444 MWNFUSHTtan (Q JJaatoB-B-ll — J Ortan* 

7 fW-1U Y*» HAH (34){D) can MW HKnigM 6-10-11 

8 staai-5awErPAWMiubJN«B»-«w P “»— 

0 MSSPfl KHA2A«hn{D|RerB»8il0flT-fr5 LRanay 

10 aj^^-as PATW5tUS(03){D) J Uaa>M 10-10-4 IMad(3) 

11 «-« C WRWmiM" Sfln* 7-JM „ 

12 15^363 BATLOTO HSRCSPIJ (CD) J Ew 7-&4) INp llr 1dn 4 

(*) 

top nnm nw ia ■» 8, 0*1 dhbi t 

1221: W8tT""T"*g l * a *‘ 

BarinreS-l FolBBrOSneo. 7-Z Tto Uaa IMObW town. 5-1 Oawn RiflliL W PsaoduL 10-1 Rhimaid. , 
1*-1 iDiazari, Enempiar. Tompte Sann 

ROWi OMOB- FATH1ROWUBI: CWe do 3oBt mttlrtB 2 oot **» baslia Wiai ML IS UM Uwi , 
TBRPUGJ^nb^^a^ ewqr ctianca 4 on. weaciad qPdrly. 6B 351 Md Fr«Ute Hicfc (CartWe | 

SiSw < f2ioimintooetLriafco3twtooepBi8lrnnioaBw1iBa4ilLl«i1TLBPoiBoBii(Ft*a6a*a2mte. , 

tcemric Hlon 3 out *xri rttlea Oeamt ua Man 3nt Ua m lo fimftt iToo (HR)** 

. nrnmnir Dispaied trad, bbmdered 8k soon beowi wtai 201 2nd hi UaWr at The Rack (Cstorwfc 
to«.Gdm 


1JM) HaRmri 


1 JO Fmh Fit* DmBy 
SLOO Rimmi 
UP BRonkoy Zanty 
i Broogbtoni Formula 


Results 


■AW*-** 

JOaharaa 

__JF DBW 


EDINBURGH 

12.15 (2» 4f Hcfc> (■■UaffAt ,J 
Oatow (V-4 twl. *. ***** »; 

Yam (tana (100-)}- ,s w- IS- W- 0 
Baldmg) Tp»: C1«t Cl.«t £3m. BZm 
Dual F: ES.7Q. CSF; C&81. 
ia^45 ram ch), i, his way, j Oabonu 
I h-» tsu); z, PaaRnook) (2-iy. 3r ***"” 

Lad (J-1). 5 raa 8. dial. ^ 

I TDlBLttSOirTjoaClJO. Dual F:E8.10. CSF: 
£566. . 

E CABMPWR' t ***"*% 2?^? 
in ffi- ipwarPR [16-11. 12 ran. A. la (L 
■Uoyd-Jamaa) Trxa- EiOO; CZ.40. dm. 


»m Dual F: C550. CSF: £14.74. Trteaat 
C151J4. 

l^BCiniaf ctOil.SKAAWn, j OsDome 
(6-4 tavl- 2. PPrtWi •, »ai*l 
(ia—1). a ran. at 1. (1 aaMM Tow EiSft 
Cieo. MlIO. Dual F: EB.50. CSF; Cfi.12 
2.15 (3m Hdte): 1, RUSTBi OF THE 

BOCK, E Husband (11-8 IwK 2, Rfcapmm 

Qtan (16-1); 3. T onyw pgf (IS— B). 6 ran. 
STg dAO. tXSD. 

Piwl R (jp -Hi CSR £16S7. 

24ts czm 4f chk 1, 

Utn P Jones (8-1 J; 2, Uarnr 3, 

Oaarford Hut (4-6 lav). 9 ran. T*. 10, (J 
Howard Johnson) Tow 035. 
Cl. ID. Dual F: £18Ja CSF: £33.98. TH« 

' mo. 

a. 18 (2m Rat): 1, LORD POftnnK, P 
.Mm (4-1): 2, Dhact Itouta (15^j; a. 


12.00 TtBNRBlUKSBABMM STAKES (HVQ 71 B3.18S 

101 ECHOtO AUOTKBttMW TO RKTTE (3S] N LKmooer 4-6-0 .... TNeLaagWbi 

10* 

101 066-0 DOUBLE J00PARBY (146) JWbila a-W J W W.i t 

103 004 HWUKTraflDCossrcpve 3-6-13 -JlktaK 

104 221044 HOHIll — ( 43MY p«) J Berry 3-B-13 P Tun y (5)7 

106 2030(2 RAPFUSKtOSTBR(41)ANc<iCwnMS4-U Jlibl 

100 25^46 SAWWAR (212) Uss Day KHIeway >6-13 RHugbwS 

107 TRAPPnNOflUARH Inborn >6-U WRaiia»a4 

10B 4240 CONSIBBABIC CHAM (85) Lord Huntogooa 3-6-t S3andars3 

100 000 CaOWHWQ TB40 (71) Urt N Uacautsy >6-8 A awO 

110 LA0ORHLANC«naglBii>»-e JFEgm? 2 

TOP row TWS: tav 8, CMtidnUa Chana 7, Norifcam Onf ■ 

1 »Mc KaaOh Hamu 3 S 13 0 Hvrlam 1 00-30 (8 Critaghm) « rm 

lidtma 6-4 Sann*Bf. 7-2 Conawwaow Charm, it-2 Errant RaRlaa Fkaasr. 7-1 Nwth«m Grey. 74-1 
I AnotfnrDno To Mote. 16-1 Trapper Noman. 20-1 Do»*le Jwpaid) 

1 2.30 U0HY BmAOC WHAN AUCTION WAIUBI STAKES 2Y0 SI C2^438 

201 BLU* DUCK T Barron 9-0 ...DIInMj 

202 00050 BOUTDR 0*08(17) P HowWg >S WOte4 

203 430044 8IPIMT0W (17) WUoIr 6-9 — SOWObnaS 

I 204 404 LAVWItJSR 0LOOH (S) Klchaal CarvrtogMre 6-0 JPEbm3 

2 UB 3SD RBR PICKPOCirar (38) P M If TTipam | 

TW FDM IWSi Mra PUuMkW 8, faapb0&ai 7 
1 0Mr Martar IBUaU 8 0 S Saadva 15-0 (C J HK}1 0 rau 

■ilftip 7-4 Uvendar Stoun. 2-1 kapingian. >4 Ute Pkapocfeat B-l Bba Duct. 20- 1 Baffin <T0r 

1 .OO DOasaAAM HAfCiCAP V C2.776 

301 111015 Wffl ROCXT (88) (0) Fl Bastman 3-1D-0 II T Turn |T] 

M2 100300 FWHHH0 SABHi (66) (18 J Berry 3-9-13 RMi (7)| 

302 DD0600 BtSKK TtflKOt (1 27) (CO) J Moore 4^-12 JF&aas 

304 000000 TMCKASTIMVES(18}(D) RornM Thompson »B Qeit4m27 

306 <nonW8TWBTWSTY(18«(Cb)BFuree544 iMn, 

204 OOQFRJO- MY BOHDS (458) (O) D CoSflrow aUMrel 

307 00065E OAAIIBU (1B)(CS) P Mowing 5-50 MUtere 

4* 

300 521B11 CHIBCY CHAPPY (13) (OS) D On pmao 4-5-3 RRhuiDIM 

208 450440 BBSTEH RAIDER (17) S Mel br»l DMUMUih 

310 202006 HAIMT (10) (D)PBuW« 8-W Jla mmifm 

lOnaaaa 1 * 

TOP RW TIPS Cheeky Omfl 8. Wxtar RaMv 7, ttafeart B 

i a a( Hfc a w aa36lAB6aar>>^(P »i «i hn 8 U l8raa 1 

BaBMg Oaeiy Chappr. 11-2 Uttar flatter, 6-l Super Roay. FMehna Sabre. Hafcan. u-i rw.^ 

DyrtfSy.Daimari. 1«-1 Risk»T&B^L 20-1 Thick As Tltwes. My Bocua I 

j,3QTMUdUI IE IUB) W imiB6(PBM()7«C2,1»5 I 

401 OOLDOI PURCH C Cyznr 4^-0 DERgaain 

403 PUSKKA FAR T WUrm 4-M rSS»* 

403 umcHAHiiEM Casey 6 -M nUbhi 

404 OCTOO HSSrrWAnB(4| JBrt jdf »13 _JQUa07* 


Adamatin (6-4 lav). 7 ran. 4. 3L (M Ham- 
mond) Tow £4.10; S2-30. £1.00. Dual F: 
csjoa.csF-.ciua. 
qUAPPOT-.£220. 
puckpot: £S40. 

Li KG FI ELD 

12J0O (In 2f)i 1, TOTAL BACH, W 
Woods (7-1); 2, Witte* M> Oo (S-1R *, 
Bakara Pau#nar (16-1). 9-4 tav wurem. 
13 ran. 36, nk. (B Ingrain) T«ar £6 70; £2.30, 
E4A0, C13M. Dual F: £80.40 CSF: EFS4B. 
Trtcatt £822 36. 

12J0 (51): 1, Ol LA HUH. A McQterre 
(13-3); 3, Lady Sr*K IB-2 lav); 3,Ctnrtar- 
l wi tf a X praa[9-2L P ran. IX. sM. (J Barry) 
Toie. £5,30; tl .30, £1.50, C2.WL Dual F; EBBS. 
CSF: 522.75. Trio: C7 JOl 


1AM (in «f); 1. STALLS), UartAtoneas 
Blandferd (9-2); Z. Raohl (6-2 tavl; 3, 
Knnywtn (20-1). W ran. Hd. 6. (P Walwyn) 
Tote; £7.00. Cl 30. £1 Ja C6J0 DuaiF-£76a 
CSF; C18JKL Trio: E31Ba 
1^0(1irr> 1 , HIURUETY, J TUa (4-1J.2. 
Mtatar (2-1 tar): 3, Wan Drawn (9-4). 9 
ran 2. 6KL (D MonaV To)*-. £4.10; £1 ftn 
ClAaCl.ia DualF £0.00. CSF: £12.70. Tr lo' 
£350 

rPOpMkfabOBO— WC.JFEoan(B-2i- 

9, go id faarn P — Mnn (8-1); 3. Patn 
Ortaae* (1i-3>. 4-1 lav HaB Tone. 19 rare is 
UL (L Mnniagua Hall) Tots: £750; Cm 
£3.10. £2 Dual F £23 60. CSF; Bflaa 
Tr least: £108 56. Tuff £8250. 

UO (1m Sfjt 1, WET PATCH, R lAnhaa ! 
IS-O; 2. S ap teate n Pammt (10-1). 3, 
Marfcld (P-1). 4-1 lav Rival Bid. 13 ran. IB. 3. 


405 3-02600 SPfMAlOT (94) M MoggsiMgB 3-6-13 IHoglMaB 

406 U0 WARD HCARTWO (25) R lofyain 34-0 NMftHi 

407 553 AWASMA (20) Uln Gay KaVanay 3-0-8 «ladai4 

400 BUNU WHm p Woodi S-64 WWewteS 

409 502340 H&SH FRUIT DAILY (TO) PKoHmay 3-9-3 HIMnl 

410 W5C00 ZALAiamrin) NLnoodrei S^V-6 Til arm* 1 

TOP ROWfnWR taaa RW Ote» B, HwaiinBa 7. RawHa 0 

——(-*• — i* | — rr 

Vatttaft 1VI0 Fresh fruh DaHy, S-Z Amha. 5-1 Epuaunto, 16-1 Bubble fflnp. Gotten Pnocb, Wann 
Haariad. 20-1 ZatamenL 31-1 Deaen Water 

2.00 CRHIA HANDICAP In 21 C2.107 

SOI 131152 KAARH ROM (2W(CQ)NCBllB9haji 4-10-0 ROacteanaT 

508 002122 HO SPEECHES (19)(Cl>)fW)S Dow 4-9-6 — JWR.nH 

BOS HWT2S HB»OWN(»9)(C)LcuTlHirtlngd0fli-M SSandanS 

504 423424 HARD LOVE (1 0) (D) (BF) J Ejrre3-S-1 ; RU**to4 

BOS 006133 BUHRT StBQtA (58) J MOOTS i-fl-3 JFl0Mi3 

500 002413 HP'S DKAW (100) (D) II Ryan 4-7-0 JUa it wRl 

507 400020 nSYNPOHDFUrW6(t)J A Hardi 6-7-7 OM—(RI 

TOP FOM TlPSl KmCA Harare 8, Man 7 

1 B B4 r Ja aa yl r i WlnaS 6 11 Alp (Baawa B-4 (P Wrfuili) 14 1— 

BMtfav 5-2 Ho Speeches. 11-4 RsaflP Ho mm. 7-2 Ranown. 5-1 Rp's Dream. 5-1 Bant Sterna. 12-1 Hard 
love. 20-1 Saryalord Flyer 

2.30 AURA NDRSWIY HAROWAP 3YO Bf C3J430 

501 434661 KRYSTAL Rum (10) T Barroo 9-7 KtatatoyHaR 


(7)8 

603 1DC001 TBC CLASH (13) (CO) B Palling 5-7 SOW 17 

003 543S2 HARWO STREET (7) (BF) P E*SU* B-7 AStadWmB 

004 584013 DANCBNUACK (18) (ClJBddgar 7-10 JCtoAwS 

SOS 040481 NORinVZAIRY (7) (7Da4(B)JL Harria 7-0 DWr1|te(3)4 

008 023000 MSS CAR0TTWB(B7)U Ryan 7-7 Q Ra da Al* 

DOT 06B SOWBBQII PWRCfi(17) N WBBUm 7-7 J>Feu*y(S)Z 

808 407106 NO SYHPATHY (24) GLMome 7-7 CAitnoa(8)1 

TCP F091R TlPfe Murr a y Tty 8, Kryatal tea. 7, Wi ^io So— 1 6 
1994iOe Heear (tetf * 9 8 O talar Eana fT J ManWW 7 Ml 

- — ■ 9-4 Money Zanty. 7-2 Kryatal Mo, 6-1 Mann Street 7-1 Time Claati. Deeds? Jack. 6-1 No 
Sympathy. 19-1 Mbs Caroeeoa. 2D-1 Sow naps Pilot* 


—PhaaeyS 
_0 000(5)4 
— DOaaby(S)S 
—MBaWS 
— C Adawao (3) 1 


3^)0 SEVASTOPOL AiromCE HANDICAP In BTC^fTS 

1 006-200 SIRIWOIIASIEKIIAW (338) (CO) S Do* 6-10-0 p Bradmod (7) 

18 

X 483)4! BDOIKMTONS FORMULA (9) (5teaDQ(CQ)WUUE8aa 54-3 JWdaeawW 

11* 

3 DQS25 JUST-UAHA-«OU{S)JBnd9er3-M TFWd(7)1t>* 

4 30SSD1 tMMBOFOJBM (IB) (OBPUmfl 4-8-11 RHaa«a(3}B 

5 KfiJIS- FOBEST STAR (E58) R AiEberai 6-Mfl T AeUey(f)B* 

8 3H052 0UTSTAYE) WELCO« (13) U Hayses 3** J. Newton 7 

T 002204 CALL Nfi AUB (4) G L Voore 4-6-3 Al^iiea (5) 

8 * 

8 4400B SnOADDU (18) Ranald Thonown W PSaaaayC 

8 030-910 IBSSmiHE BOAT (M)(D)W A Meacomfie 5-5-3 aMgaffil 

18 0-14040 IRON B00U>{9i) A Itoora 3-7-19 ODwby(8)3 

11 9BZ»«WDNEnA(33)liibti>VI-7 HAMS 

12 083)80 HIBBA STORY (7) NUOmodan 3-7-7 C Ad— ia w(3)i 

TOP RMlTWSc taapUnaa RanW 8,0aMayad Wahona 7,Cd ■» AH 8 
Mte NWn ACw8t8-2(OLaatoJHrn 

■auteai 5-2 BraunaiaMFonnUa. 9-2 Fare* Sw. 7-1 Call lie AU. 5-1 Mnad The Beat Boae 01 Oem. 
Ontsayed SWceme, 12-1 ima n GoRLSkadaddb. U-i lUranWa 

• BUiAered today for the first Urns: UNGHELD: aoo Forest Star. SOUTHWELL- 
l.l&Rosta: Craft. 


(R Hannon) Tola: £7.10: £2.40, £4 JO. £3.60. 
Dual F; £2430 CSF: £52.33 Tnceat 
£37517. Trine £38.40. 

»4>0 (In* I.APAKTWMTB ABROAD, J 

F Egan (3-1); 2, Olwiawgii (13-8 tov); 3, 
••••a of Pwrtfcai (5-1J. 0 ran. Hd. S. (K 
UoAuljff*) Tote: £4.40; C1.60. Cl JO. £1J0. 
Dual F: 0.60. CSF- C8J2. Tote Trio: £4,10. 
UO (70c 1, DUKE tfAlEMTlHCL M 
Wflham [5-1 jltevl; 2. Sand star (10-1): a, 
Pr— aim sauatfoa (12-1) 5-1 ]t lav Anzm. 
18 ran. X. 1. (R Houmbead) Tmr £740; 
KJ0. EBJq, E2Ja Dual F' £74.40. <»F; 
£87.29. Tricaat £545.94. Trio: £452.30 NR 
Abtaal. 

JACKPOft Not wen; £6.866 IS rarriad tor- 
vrard b LlngfWd Kxtey. 
ouADPonmja 
"JicepanciTsoo. 


FULL RESULTS SERVICE 

03 9 1-163-163 









TS NEWS 


Ice Hockey 

Devils’ Christmas is no hell 


Vie Batebeider 

^PHE Cardiff Devils will en- 
I joy a less stressful festive 
period than their closest 
rivals, after two emphatic wins 
over the weekend stretched 
their lead to six points over 
the Nottingham Panthers and 
Sheffield Steelers. 

Cardiff have played four 
games more, which is fine by 
their coach Paul Heavey. 
"Sheffield and Nottingham 
may have games in hand but 
it’s going to be tough for them 
to catch up with a lot of games 
crammed in," he said yester- 
day. “Sheffield play six in 10 
days, Nottingham have five In 
1 1. We have just one.” 

That is at home to Notting- 
ham on Boxing Day. Playing 
fewer games “can work 
against you." Heavey admit- 
ted, “so well have Intensive 
training sessions and make 
sure we’re not Hat" 


Cardiff are also expected to 
have Doug Smail. a veteran of 
13 seasons in the NHL and. 
Britain's Player df the Year 
two seasons ago, joining their 
squad early in the new year. 

Cardiff beat Milton Keynes 
10-6 and Humberside 15-6 
over the weekend. Notting- 
ham clinched an 8-3 win at 
Newcastle on Sunday with a 
final period in which 
Simon Hunt scored twice to 
complete a hat-trick. 

Hunt is in the Great Britain 
squad’ that flies out to Lau- 
sjmne today for tomorrow's 
Olympic qualifier against 
Sheffield's 
Nicky Chinn, suspended after 
*55*3* violent encounter 
with Durham, has been 
replaced by a Cardiff’s "fit- 
agam Doug McEvren. 

S22L5* 11 **"* ««*» 8 Moo-teon. 


Whitaker races 
to triple success 

on Gondonso to take the Six- 
Bar event It was the first in- 
ternational success for his 
eight-year-old, acquired only 
a month ago. John Whitaker 
and Everest Randi. Sunday’s 
winners, were one of three 
sharing second place. 

On Sunday night Guy Goo- 
sen’s spectacular, leap with 
Sagrat over a 7ft 4in wall to 
win the P & o Events Puis- 
sance gave the 21-year-old 
Goosen the biggest moment of 
a relatively short career and 
set a puissance record for 
Olympia. The Warwickshire 
rider beat Germany’s world 
champion Franke Sloothaak 
on San Patrignano Mister, the 
only other partnership in the 
fourth and final round. 


John Kerr at Olympia 

M ichael whitaker 

and his remarkable 17- 
year-old Everest My 
Mesieur won their third con- 
test of the Showjumping 
Championships here in Lon- 
don when they took the Fault- 
and-Out contest yesterday. 
Four others cleared 10 fences 
in the allotted time but once 
again Whitaker's veteran 
found the pace to finish more 
than a second fester than Ger- 
many’s Ludger Beerbaum on 
It’s Me. Robert Smith took 
third on Mighty Blue. 

The Austrian Hugo Simon 
also completed a treble, jump- 
ing the only four clear rounds 


Walker waits on Leicester and Luton Le Saux 


Ian Ross 

M UDDIED managerial 
waters should become 
a little clearer today 
with the announcement of 
who is to succeed Mark 
McGhee at Leicester City. 

Twelve days after McGhee 
controversially walked out erf 
Filbert Street to assume con- 
trol at Wolves. Leicester have 
come down to a shortlist of 
two — possibly three — from 
a lengthy queue of 
candidates. 

The men who figure most 
prominently are two former 
Norwich managers. Mike 
Walker, recently of Everton, 
and Martin O’Neill, who un- 


expectedly resigned his post 
at Norwich on Sunday mom- 
l Ing only 3'.'.- hours before they 
| met Leicester in a First Div- 
ision fixture. 

A third man under discus- 
sion is believed to be Sheffield 
Wednesday’s veteran winger 
Chris Waddle, who has ex- 
pressed a desire to move into 
management 

After spending the past 
week courting the media in 
order to condemn the defec- 
tion of McGhee, the Leicester 
hierarchy yesterday envel- 
oped itself in secrecy. Even 
so. a formal announcement is 
expected today to give the 
new manager time to prepare 
his team for Saturday’s trip to 
Grimsby. 


Boxing 


Save for O’Neill’s resigna- 
tion after only six months at 
Carrow Road, it is probable 
that Walker’s 13-month exile 
from management would al- 
ready have ended. 

Strangely, after a spell in 
footballs wilderness. Walker 
now finds himself very much 
flavour of the month. If he is 
not chosen by Leicester he 
will definitely be courted by 
Luton, who yesterday ac- 
cepted the resignation of 
Terry Westley as manager 
only six months after he had 
succeeded David Pleat 

"I wanted him [Westley] to 
do well but we have spent 
more than £2 million on new 
players and we are bottom of 
the division.’’ said Luton’s 


Results 


Jones swaps ring for hoops 


Robert Pryce 

R OY JONES will come to 
England next month, but 
not to fight Nigel Beon. The 
man regarded as the brat 
poun d -for-poun d boxer in the 
world wants to try his hand at 
basketball and has fixed up a 
“try-out" with the London 
Towers, the team at the top of 
the Budwetser League. 

The IBF super-middle- 
weight champion, who was 
meant to be preparing for a 
unification bout with Benn or 
Steve Collins, appears to have 
been practising his jump 


hook more than his left hook. 
He trained with the New York 
Knicks last summer and says 
he will report to the Towers 
after a fight at Madison 
Square Garden on January 
12 . 

“I spoke with the Knicks’ 
coaching staff,” said the 
Towers’ coach Kevin CadJe. 
“and they said Jones was a 
talented player." 

He would have to be excep- 
tional to break into the 
Towers’ line-up. “I believe be 
has talent" said Barrie Mar- 
shall, the Towers’ owner, 
"but we already have two 
quality American players.” 


The Independent News 

Call 0891 


Arsenal 
Aston Villa 
Birm. City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Derby County 
Everton 
Hudd. Town 


06 Ipswich Town 
11 Leeds United 
34 Leicester Oty 
21 Liverpool 
36 Man. City 
24 Man. United 

31 MUdtesbrough 
OS MiBwaO 

17 Newcastle Utd 
28 Norwich City 
05 NOttm. Forest 

32 OPR 


i Reports Service 

33 77+ 

19 Sheffield United 15 

03 Sheffield Wed- 14 
35 Southhampton 20 

04 Stoke City 30 

02 Sunderland 27 
Of Tottenham Hot 07 
23 West Ham 12 

20 Wimbledon 26 

,16 Wolves 37 

IB Celtic 09 

13 Rangers 10 

25 


Soccer 

PONTINS LEAGUE: Second 
Division: Postponed: Barns- 
ley v Port Vale. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBI- 
NATION: First Division: 
Wimbledon 1. Crystal Palace 
1. 


SONY WORLD RANK INOS; 1, G Norman 
lAus) 21 37 per, 2. N Price (Zimb) 1826; 3. B 
Unger (Gor) 15 68; 4. E Eft ISA) 13.90; 5. 
C Montgomerie »QB) 13.9b; 6. C Pavin (US) 
13.58: 7. N Faldo (GS) 13. 18; 8. F Corpfcw 
(US) 12.0?. 9. M OzaM (Japan) 10.8T: TO. S 
Eiwngun (Aus) 10.4$ 11. T Leftman I US) 
9.82 12. J U Otazabal (So) 926. AMoa 15. 
S Torrance |GB) 828; 21. C Races fit) 7 02 
27. S Ballesteros |Spj 8 38; 40, J PamevM. 
(Swe) 5.46; 41 . 1 Woosnam (GB) 5.31: 50. M 
A Jimenez (Sp) 4.70. 

American Football 

HFU Buffalo 23. Miami 20: Carolina 21. 
Atlanta 17. Chicago 31. Tampa Bay 10: 
Cleveland X. Cincinnati 10; Detroit 44, 


chairman David Kohler. 
“Something clearly is wrong 
and something had to be 
done.” 

Kohler refused to confirm 
or deny that the 50-year-old 
Walker was in the frame, but 
did say: “I want a man who 
has experience and can get us 
out of this difficult situation. 
We will certainly not be pro- 
moting from within.” West- 
ley’s assistant Mick McGiven 
has also departed. 

Walker remains quietly 
confident about his prospects 
with Leicester, although , 
aware that they attempted to 
lure O’Neill from Wycombe 13 
montbs ago when Brian Little 
departed for Aston Villa. 

“I do want to get back into 


Jacksonville ft Houston 33. NV Jets * PMF 
lUfelpftia 21. Arizona 20; Washington 35. St 
Louis 23. Dallas 21. NY Giants 20c San 
Diego 27. Indian am 1 Is 24; Kansas City 29. 
Denver 17; Seattle 44. Oakland 10. 

Basketball 

NBA: Toronto 110. Orlando 93: Philadel- 
phia 101. Mlrmesoa 99: Milwaukee 84. In- 
diana 80: Cleveland 00. Denver 79: Woeft- i 
Ington 112. Poniand 100. 

Equestrianism 1 

INTERNATIONAL SHOWJUMPING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS (London): The Snow- 
man stx Ben 1. Gondoso (H Simon. AuO; 
2=. Blue Bayu (P Charles Irei. Everest 
Randi (J Whitaker, GB) 0 pasta (W-J van 
d» Sdws kteth). Ch hlmM Em Fasti 
and Onti 1. Everest My Moslem (M WW- 
laher. GB) 2Qpts 46.8leec: 2. Spretie Ha 
Me <L Beeftwum. Ged 20. 47.74. 3 . Mighty 
Blue (ft Smith GB) 30 46.21. 


Ice Hockey 


HHli Vancouver 4, Ottawa 1. Philadelphia 
8. Paaounjh 5: T-xarta 3. Anaheim 2 tot); 
Dallas 4. San Jose T. Chicago 3. Winnipeg 
1. 

BRITISH LEAGUE: Premier DfvMon: 

Cardiff 15, Humberside 5: Milton Keynes 6, 
File 7. Newcastle 3. Nottingham 8 K»- 
Won Ok Blackburn 7. Chalmslord 1; 
Dumfries 7. Parsley. 3: Guildford 4. Brack- 


Pools Forecast I THIRD DIVISION 


Tuesday, Ptown to r 28 
PA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

1 Arsenal V OPR 

2 AatanVBb v Umpo nl 

3 Ch a teau ■ v Wimbledon 

4 E—i tea v WliM- b ur 

B Hittm Per v ShaffWBd 

8 Southampton v Tottenham 

7 West Hum v Coventry 

mDSLEKH LEAGUE 
FIRST DIVISION 

8 B ern «1 »y v Stake 

8 Charlton v Portsmouth 

IO C Pataoe v Luton 

If HWAnflsM « D erb y 

12 Norw i c h v Soudiend 

13 Port Vale v WeotBram 

14 awffutd v Birmingham 

15 Suadosteod v GrtmsBy 


31 CtaabrMge 

32 Cardiff 

33 Colo h e sta r 

34 B o tet ta 

35 GiUingtiam 

36 HadfapMl 

37 Lincoln 


43 Parbck 

44 Radh Rvra 


v Kilmarnock 


SECOND DIVISION 

18 Bte c hp o dl 
18 Brentford 
2D Bristol City 

21 rfinota field 

22 Osw» 

23 Hull 

24 Oxftad 

25 Rotherham 

26 ffhTowahnry 
£7 Stockport 

28 fahta 

29 Yurt 


v Burnley 

v Brighton 
v Swansea 


v Wrotriam 
v Notts Co 
v Bournemouth 

v WateaM 

V Bristol Hers 

v Cartels 
v Wycombe 

v Biml hell C 


SCOTTISH HRST DIVISION 
48 Mrdrts w StMm 

47 Cl /detank v Ptmif ai 

48 Dumbarton * D un f en 

48 Pun das Ufa * Hsirtlto 

BO Bt Johnstone v H us t o o 

SCOTTISH SECOND DIVISION 
si Ayr * Clyde 

52 Forfar v East P* 

53 Cuam Of Bdi v St e nhei 


SCOTTISH THE® DfVIStOH 
M teachta v Alloa 


v East Sorting 
v Guam's Part 
v Arbroath 


the game as soon as possible," 
he said yesterday. “I think I 
would, suit Leicester and they 
would suit me". 

Precisely who will succeed 
O’Neill at Norwich is open to 
doubt, although it is possible 
that Walker could return to 
the club he left almost two 
years ago if the chairman 
Robert Chase bows to public 
pressure and stands down. 

The club's Independent 
Supporters’ Association is de- ■ 
termined to hound Chase out 
"If he wasn’t already the most 
unpopular man in Norfolk, he | 
is now." said the association's 
chairman Roy Blower. "We 1 
are convinced be will be gone , 
within a month. We say to 
him, ‘Go. and go now'.’’ I 


null 4; Manchester is. Peterborough 1: 
Macfway 2. Swrndon 9; Murroyflefd 6. Tel- 
ford 10: Solihull 15. Blllmgtvam B 

Table Tennis 

EUROPEAN WOMEN’S CLUB CUP OF 
CHAMPIONS (Tarnotjrzag. Poland)' 
Q ua r te r - flnali Ciereh-Siartu (Poll 0, BFL 
Grove (Eng) 4. Stngtas (BL Grove names 
first)- A Aw tx U Yue Ling 21-14 17S1. 
21-17; A Holt W Liang Na 21-18. 21-12: L 
Lomus bi A Gioraga 21-14. 31-16. 
P iwW i im l om o a /HoH bt Ll/A JenuszyK 
21-17. 6-21. 21-14. 


Fixtures 

(7.90 unless elated) 

Soccer 

■MDSLBGH LEAGUE: Second Dhrtalem 

Peterborough v Stockport (7.45). Third 
Dtetetem Fulham v Cardiff (7 461: Herelord 
v Scunmorpo. 

GM VAUXHAU. COWHSKCEi Nomv 
wlch v Teftord (7.46) 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUM Prender 
Ptetefam Motherwell v Rangers (8.01. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUEi TMrd Dfvteteta 
East Stirling v Albion 
LEAGUE OF WALKS CUP: Group m, 
rn ita j om Bangor City v Conwy. 

(CIS FOOTBALL LEAGUE: P randa r Pta- 
te lo ni Hayes v SI Albans; Hendon v 
Hitchln. 

UNIBOMD LEAGUE! Prwder DWtatorc 

Marine v Accrington Stanley. PreatekmCe 
Cupi FWi round: Atherton LR v Wftton 
Alb: Ride llffe Boronjn v Spennymoor. 
(UEAZEH HOMES LEAOUfc P randar 
Dfvtetom Burton v Salisbury (7.46). 
PONTINS LEAGUE! Hast Dhteione Ever- 
un V Sftefl Wed (7.0|. Second DhrfshKK 
Ftolhertiam v Bradtord (T O). TMrd Dta-. 
Uac Cheats rliald v Bury (7.0) 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
FMHiMh West Ham v Watrwa fr.o). . 

Rugby Union 

CLUB MATCH: Tredegar v Soum Wales 
Mice (7.0J. 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHU*; Leeds v London Broncos. DMtfon 
Twot Hunslet v York. 

BARLA YOUTH TOUR MATCH: Humber* 
side U-1B v Australia: Boulevard v Hull. 

• Mary Ellen Clark, me top woman plat- 
form diver in the United Stated, has made 
a successful return to competition alter a 
year-long battle with vertigo. 

Clark, the 1992 Olympic platform bronze 
medallist won a platform event and was 
fourth In thrwvnetre springboard event at 
an invtlalkmal meet hi R*1 Lauderdale. 

' I have dila tremendous senes of relief 
dial I have competed. Now I Just warn to oo 
my dung." said the 33-year-old Clark. 

Dark has experienced dizziness since 
Iasi January when she hit die water awk- 
wardly m a springboard dive, touching off 
her third and most severe haul at "poct- 
noner vertigo in 35 years o I diving 


G raeme le sausts 
season was officially 
ended by a special- 
ist’s verdict yesterday 
which effectively ruled him 
out of England’s campaign 
in the European Champion- 
ship finals, writes Ian Ross. 

The Blackburn defender Is 
recovering in a private hos- 
pital in Rochdale after a hor- 
rific injury in Saturday’s 
Premiership game with Mid- 
dlesbrough at Ewood Park. 

His agent, Jonathan 
Holmes, confirmed yester- 
day that Le Saux had sus- 
tained a broken fibula — the 
outer bone from knee to an- 
kle — and a dislocated ankle 
and ruptured tendon In his 
right leg after falling 
awkwardly. 

"It does look as if his sea- 
son is now over,” said Black- 
burn’s assistant manager 
Terry Parkes. 

Le Saux may be able to 
resume light training 
towards the end of April but 
it is inconceivable that be 
will make a frill, recovery 
in time to play any part in 
the European Champion- 
ship finals in June. 

Leeds United's manager 
Howard Wilkinson met his 
senior squad for a frank ex- 
change of views after the 
6-2 defeat at Sheffield 
Wednesday, Leeds’s heavi- 
est in eight years. 

Chelsea’s Gareth Hall has 
joined the First Division 
leaders Sunderland on a 
month’s loan with a view to 
a permanent move. “He is 
somebody who can play in a 
few positions and, perhaps 
more importantly, he was 
very, very keen to join us,” 
said Sunderland’s manager 
Peter Reid. 


Le Saux ... triple injury 


Equestrianism 


Vanquished by Vialli . . . the Juventns striker stoops to head the only goal against Internationale in Turin with Roberto Carlos powerless to intervene 


‘Bitter’ Milan vice-president plays down reports 
that he resigned over penalty-claim rejection 

M ILAN'S vice-president I departure was intended as j loma. The match at Sax 
Adriano Galllani a protest against the refer- Siro finished 1-1. 


resigned yesterday after 10 
years' service, saying he 
was “tired” and “bitter”. 

Italy’s foremost news- 
agencies. Ansa and AGL 
both suggested Galliani’s 


departure was intended as 
a protest against the refer- 
ee's h andling of Sunday’s 
Serie A match against 
Torino In which Milan 
were denied a penalty after 
what appeared a clear 
handball by Jocelyn Ang- 


ioma. The match at San 
Siro finished 1-1. 

But Galliani was quoted 
by Ansa as saying: ”1 t^ave 
-nothing against referees . . . 
I’m simply bitter about a 
series of things and after 10 
years I’m tired.” 


He said his decision had 
I nothing to do with the 
clnb’s internal affairs, say- 
ing his relationship with 
Milan’s president Silvio 
Berlusconi was "splendid”. 

Jubilant Botafogo fans 
invaded the tarmac at a Rio 
de Janeiro airport yester- 
day and jumped 1 on j the I 
wings of the jet that had 
just flown home the new 
Br azilian champions. 


An estimated 2.000 fans 
congregated at the city's 
second airport in the early 
hours to welcome back 
their team from Sao Paulo, 
where they had won the 
Brazilian championship for 
the first time, overcoming 
Santos. 

The team were taken on 
top of a fire engine to the 
dab's headquarters, where 
more delirious fans were 


waiting. Botafogo’s striker 
Tnlio dangled a large dead 
fish — Santos are nick- 
named “The Fish” — In 
front of him. 

The celebrations lasted 
all night and blocked one of 
the city's most important 
streets. 

Botafogo drew 1-1 with 
Santos in the second leg of 
the final to win 3-2 on 
aggregate. I 
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Martin Thorpe bn a 

move to cut games 
and advance English 
dubs’ cause abroad 


E nglish dubs com- 
peting in Europe next 
season may. be 
allowed fixture-free 
weekends prior ./to the 
midweek ties, - in a radical 
Football Association proposal 
aimed at avoiding a repeat 
of this season’s abysmal 
showing against foreign 
opposition. 

The i dea is to give clubs 
four days’ clear preparation 
before these flag-waving 
games, allowing managers 
and coaches to spend time 
working with their players ~ 
Anotber proposal is that 
clubs competing: in Earope 
should receive a bye in file 
two-leg second round of the 
Coca-Cola Cup. This is aimed 
at easing the fixture list in the 
heavily congested September- 
October period. 

"These clubs are carrying 
the banner for English foot- 
ball," - said the FA’s chief 
executive Graham Kelly, 
"and there’s got to be some 
way found of them not 
metaphorically going out 
with one .arm tied behind 
their back.” 

Both proposals, which will 
be put to the Premier League 
and Football League early 
nest year, are the fruits of a 
post-mortem meeting called 
by the FA to try to discover 
why En glish clubs have done i 
so badly in Europe over the 
past five years. 

The meeting, held on No- 
vember 30. was attended by 
Kelly, the FA’s technical con- 
sultant Jimmy Armfield, the 
England coach Terry Vena- 
bles and five of the managers 
who competed in Europe this 
season: Blackburn Rovers’ 
Ray Harford, Everton’s Joe 
Royle, Leeds United’s Howard 
Wilkinson, Manchester Unit- 
ed’s Alex Ferguson and the 
only success among them. 
Nottingham Forest’s Frank 
Clark. Liverpool’s Roy Evans 
was unable to attend. 

“The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to see if there was 
any common thread running 
through the under-perfor- 
mance of English teams,” said 
Kelly. “And if so, was there 
anything we could do to help. 

“The one common thread 
was the lack of time the man- 
agers felt they had to prepare 
for these matches because of 
the demands of the fixture 
schedule. They felt there isn’t 
really time to coach the- play- 
ers and work with them.” 

He cited Auxerre's coach 
Guy Roux, who said during 
Forest’s Uefa Cup visit In Oc- 


tober that his team“lbmd to 
play Bi g jis fr . clubs at mat 
time of year when -those 
teams faced so much fixture 
congestion. ■ 

"So what we are asking w 
whether the clubs can have 
four clear .days wifitout any 
other comm itments . before 
European games," said Kelly. 
For a team competing in a 
Tuesday-night Uefa Cup tie, 

this would mean no game the 
previous Saturday. * 

“That extra day might put a 
bit of . sharpness into tire 
teams," said Arm field. "At 
the moment top players are 
regularly playing twice a 
week: on Saturday, then they 
rest on Sunday, do a bit of 
training on .Monday, travel ‘on 
Tuesday, play on Wednesday, 
have a day off Thursday, Fri- 
day have a loosener and play 
again Saturday.” 

He pointed out that so far 
Alan Shearer had played 32 
games, including .six. Euro- 
pean Champions'. League 
matches ’ -' and - - three . 
international. 

The final decision on these 
plans will lie with .file two 
leagues, though Sky might 
have something to say about 
top teams missing potential 
live-television weekend 
matches. 

However, . these' proposals 
represent only what the FA 
can do to help how. About 
half the 2 ‘A -hour meeting of 
managers was taken up in 
discussions of taetks and 
technique. • - 

• "Quite clearly we have to 
look at the technical level 
when we play foreign sides," 
Armfield. *T do believe 
that our ban affected us,' be- 
cause we lost the continuity 
of being successful in Europe 
and the familiarity of playing 
there. We used to nave it 
sorted out but most of the 
players this season had not 
seen European football 
before. 

“Also, since the ban we’ve 
come back to a different 
game. The back-pass rule to 
the goalkeeper has changed, 
the tackle from behind has 
gone and referees are clamp- 
ing down more with yellow 
cards. 

"So we've had to adapt 
our game more tfaah’ other 
countries. But we’ve got bet- 
ter technique now and we’re 
passing the ball round better 
in midfield rather than play- 
ing lots of long balls. Our 
game is in the process of 
change." 

• Kelly believes that English - 
clubs should compete fully in 
next summer’s InterTuto Cup. 
Their half-hearted participa- 
tion last season recently 
cost England an extra Uefa 
Cup place. Premier League 
clubs must decide before the 
end of January whether to 
compete. 
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Adams... set for debat 

South Africa name 
young, gifted and 
mixed-race spinner 
in fourth Test squad 


Report by 
MikeSehrey 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


Cricket 


Rainleads 
England \ 
a dance 


Hik* Sehray In Durban 


T HEY should now call 
this ground Kings- 
mud. The third Test 
predictably reached a 
waterlogged conclusion here 
yester day, which meant that 
seven days out of is have 
fallen to the weather so far in 
this South Africa-Enaland 
series. 

So intense has been the 
rain that tourists intending to 
drive into KwaZulu-Natal 
have been warned to wait for 
72 hours while the mudslides 
and floods subside. The Eng- 
land tourists are joined this 
morning by John Crawley's 
replacement from Pakistan, 
Jason Gailian, but might well 
think their ideal new No. 3 
would instead be the Man 
from Atlantis. 

For a while it seemed as if 
they would have to cancel 
tomorrow's play in the three- 
day university game against a 
Tertiary Institutes 3d at Pie- 
termaritzburg, some 60 miles 
i n l an d, as the ground was 
awash and the road from Dur- 
ban impassable. 

“Any chance of playing the 
match somewhere else?" the 
Natal representative on the 
United Cricket Board, Cassim 
Docrat was asked. 

"Where?" he responded. 

“Port Elizabeth?" 

“ Bain 11 
“Cape Town?*' 

“Rain." 

“Johannesburg?" 

“Rain there also.” 

After mutterlngs that the 
whole tour should be shifted to ] 
the Caribbean, it transpired i 
that reports of the inundation l 
of all Pietermaritzburg had ! 
been premature, and last ] 
night it was anticipated that < 
the game could start as t 
planned. Docrat explained: i 
“There are a lot of puddles on t 
the outfield in Mariteburg but 
the wicket is bone-dry and t 
Tm confident that provided t 
we don’t have any rain an c 
Tuesday, we will be able to r 
play on Wednesday.". d 

So first the rain has to stop. 1 
Optimism was not fostered by f 
the headlines in yesterday’s f 
local paper announcing good v 
news for fanners. “The r ain tl 
fell in the whole of the east" 
it trumpeted, "and will s 
ram a in much the same as P 
now until March." gi 

March! And they call Man- ol 
cheater soggy. il 


_ HCre sIooMngat you * Wd ‘ ‘ ‘ left ann "ri® 1 spinners are rare - and even more rarely do they deliver as "wrong-way" Adams 

Adams to go from rubber man to history man 

AUL “Gogm” i haotinn * „ 


P AUL “Goggo” 
Adams, the young 
contortionist who 
bemused and bam- 
boozled England at Kimber- 
ley with his mixture of Chi- 
namen and googlies, is set 
to assume a profound sig- 
nificance in South African 
cricket history, when he be- 
comes the first product of 
the township development 
programme to play a Test 
for his country. 

Adams, who is what is 
still known as a mixed-race 
“Coloured”, was named 
yesterday in the squad for 
the fourth Test starting In 
Port Elizabeth on Boxing 
Pa y and is expected to play. 
He turns 19 in mid-January 
and will become South Afri- 
ca’s youngest Test player, 


Rugby Union 


beating by four weeks 
“Okay” Ochse, who maiio 
his debut on the same 
ground at the age of 19 
years and one day more 
than a century ago. 

More to the point, Adams 
will also provide South Af- 
rica with its first high-pro- 
file role-model black crick- 
eter, and the development 
programme could take off 
as a result 

The selection of Adams, 
who will probably play in 
the fifth Test as well, was 
widely anticipated since he 
earned the tahloidesque teg 
of Rubber Man by taking 
nine wickets against Eng- 
land for South Africa A. In- 
deed, according to the dia- 
rist on a local newspaper, 
he was spotted a while ago 


at the United Cricket 
Board's official tailor being 
measured for his uniform. 

Yesterday there was a 
swelling of pride in the 
voice of the UCB president 
Krlsh Mackerdhuj when he 
read out. Adams’s name at 
the end of a 13-man squad 
that also Included Nick 
Boje, a young left-arm spin- 
ner from the Free State. 
“His selection Justifies the 
development programme of 
the UCBSA,” he said. 

Lest anyone thfiifr the 
selection is merely to boost 
the programme, Adams is a 
special talent whose rise 
has been meteoric since he 
foiled to make the Under-19 
side that toured England 
last summer with several 
township graduates. 


He had been described 
then by one national selec- 
tor, who happily remains 
anonymous, as “a Joke". 
This is no comedian, how- 
ever, but a unique talent: a 
lad so uncoached and natu- 
ral that he can contemplate 
not the batsman but his left 
armpit at close quarters 
while he imparts vicious 
[ spin. 

Moreover he can take 
wickets on good surfaces, 
and is sufficiently accurate 
to have performed well in 
limited-overs games for 
Western Province as well 
as four-day matches. Pres- 
sure, say his provincial col- 
leagues, he thrives on. 

There is even a theory, 
lent credibility by the expe- 
rience of Graham Thorpe at 


Kimberley when the Eng- 
land player was stumped by 
yards, that he has a sixth 
sense that lets him know 
when a batsman is givin g 
him the charge. Bn gTawii t as 
Mike Atherton suggested 
yesterday, do have the ad- 
vantage of haying played 
against him — but, as the 
captain knows full well, 
that does not necessarily 
make him easier to play. 

After his display in Kim- 
berley, on the eve of the 
first Test, there was a clam- 
our for Adams’s immediate 
inclusion in the national 
side. That was understand- 
able in a land bereft of 
match-winning spinners, 
but the chairman of selec- 
tors Pqter Pollock defended 
the decision to delay. 


“We always felt he was 
best saved until Port Eliza- 
beth,” Pollock explained. 
“Keeping him back was, we 
thought, the right and 
proper way to handle hfai- 
“Most certainly he is not 
there foremost because he 
is from the development 
programme, and we are 
certainly not in the busi- 
ness of selecting players to 
boost a series. Simply, he 
suits our plans.” 

Pollock, however, admits 
that the selectors appreci- 
ate the pressure that will 
descend on the young man 
“The balance of the side 
was a careful consider- 
ation,” he said. “It has been 
set up to help accommodate 
him so that he will not be 
overawed.” 


~ | • England look set to recall 
_ Phillip DeFreitas to their 
squad for the seven one-day 
ill internationals to be played 
s* after the Test series, 
st The Derbyshire all-rounder 
a I has been playing domestic 
■e cricket in South Africa for Bo- 
lt I Land and performed impres- 
e I sively in their match against 
n I England 10 days ago, taking 
d | one for 21 in 18 overs and 
scoring 54 runs. “I still think 
e Tm good enough to play for 

0 my country,” he said after 
>1 that game. 

r I • Nick Knight made the most 
s of his luck, after beiog 
dropped by the wicketkeeper 
s off the second ball, to steer 
s England A to a serles-ctinch- 
i, ing seven-wicket victory 

1 over Pakistan A in the second 
i one-day international in 
i Faisalabad. 

The opening batsman hit an 
r unbeaten 90. including two 
1 leg-side sixes, and featured in 
- a 110-run second-wicket part- 
i nership with Nasser Hussain, 

■ who scored 50 off only 67 
; balls. 

After the England A cap- 
tain's departure it was left to 
the Warwickshire player to 
wrap up the victory, which he 
duly achieved when he struck 
I a boundary over mid-on in 
the penultimate over. 

Earlier England, whose 
bowling and fi elding were 
sharper than in the first of 
the 40-overs matches, haH 
restricted Pakistan to 186 for 
six on a flat, low pitch which 
offered little help to the 
bowlers. 

The Pakistan opener Sha- 
I hid Anwar batted through the 
I i nn ings but his runs dried up 
I towards the end. as Richard 
Stemp, Ronnie Irani and Dean 
I Headley kept him mainly to 
I singles. Only a rapid 26 from 
the all-rounder Azhar Meh- 
[ mood saved Pakistan from 
real embarrassment 
Afterwards Hussain 
thought it might be difficult 
to gee up the side for the third 
one-day international tomor- 
row. “Now we’ve won the one- 
day competition as well as the 
Test series it will be hard to 
fully motivate the lads for the 
final match,” he said. “But it 
would be nice to go through 
the tour unbeaten.’' 

The Hampshire spinner 
Shaun Udal is returning from 
Pakistan before the final 
game because his one-month- 
trid daughter h as been taken 


Dwyer deals with Racing iin^ 

Peter Bills finds an eminent Australian enjoying life in Paris I g the breakdown dive over i which takes some unde; 

but finding the French game frequently a law unto itself S— itaTSiSS St MS" “ft’ST.ii 

know what to do" hmnor /«««. ___ _ 


L IFE in Paris these days 
can be difficult. The 
president has changed, 
new members of staff have ap- 
peared and others have been 
punished for past indiscre- 
tions. And that's at the Rac- 
ing Club de Prance, never 
mind the French government 
Into this turbulence has 
flown Australia's former 
World Cup-winning coach 
Bob Dwyer, a man more ac- 1 
customed to the disciplines of 
a Wallabies training camp. 
There have been many times 
here when he has not known 
whether to laugh or cry. 

Racing invested a consider- 
able sum to lure Dwyer from 
Sydney. He spent a few weeks 
in Paris at the start of the sea- 
son, went home briefly before 
t utor n ing and will stay until 
March. But he has been con- 


fronted by the prospect of 
Racing tumbling out of the 
premier group of 20 clubs in 
French rugby, down to 
Groupe A3, although three 
wins in a row now, over Bay- 
onne, Nice and Toulon, have 
made their position much 
safer. 

Before that run, one victory 
in their first seven league i 
matches was not the return 
Racing officials expected from 
Dwyer. At that stage only 
Agen, another once -mighty 
club to suffer the humbling 
process, stood below them in 
their group. 

Dwyer and Racing clashed 
when he first arrived. Dwyer 
confesses he has fallen in love 
with France but finds. the hab- 
its of the French player diffi- 
cult to fathom. 

When Racing lost at Nunes, 


Dwyer condemned his' play- 
ers for what he saw as near- 
criminal culpability: losing 
the ball in turnovers more 
than 20 times. A week later 
against Nar bonne. Racing did 
it 10 times. a T suppose that’s 
progress of a sort," he said 
with heavy sarcasm. 

“The giant problem with 
French rugby Is that it is 
almost impossible to play a , 
fluent game because there is 
so much deliberate Infringing 
of the laws,” he says. "Out of 
10 tap-kicks you might try. 
there would be a mmim-nm Qf 
20 Infringements by the oppo- 
sition to prevent you playing 
those 10. 

“Players are way offside the 
whole time. Almost without 
exception the tackier plays 
the ball on the ground, and 
the first two or three players 


at the breakdown dive over 
the ball and get their arms 
around it The referees don’t 
know what to do.” 

Surely this happens in Eng- 
land too? Dwyer shakes his 
head. “The referees seem to 
operate here by rules w hich 
don’t exist anywhere else in 
the world. We have had 
instances in our matches 
which I’ve never come across 
before. 

“It makes it extremely hard | 
to operate a game plan based 
on modern times when some 
strange rule is liable to be in- 
voked by the referee at any 
moment I’ve had referees or 
touch judges quoting me laws 
which they say are special to 
France. You don’t know 
where you are.” 

Yet Dwyer . dearly revels in 
the Paris lifestyle. With his 
wife Ruth be has made great 
strides In learning French, 
enabling him to maste r the 
most intricate of menus. But, 
as he says, it is not the menu 



which takes some under- 
standing but the prices. A bill 
of £600 for four at a recent 
dinner (“the meal was all 
right, but not that special”) 
underlined the point 

Having rejected job offers 
with Ireland and Transvaal. 
Dwyer would like to establish 
a long-term, link with Racing. 
But he has to return to Aus- 
tralia in March to fulfil a tele- 
vision contract, hardly a good 
time for Racing to lose him if 
they qualify for the final 
stages of the French club ! 
championship. Meanwhile he 
continues to cast an inter- 
ested eye at the world scene, 
especially En glish rugby. 

“So much talent going to 
waste,” he laments. “It's fear 
and the retribution that fal- 
lows that have m«Ha En glish 
players wary of moving the 
ball wide. They need tm - I 
proved techniques and a bet- 
ter assessment of each situa- 
tion. Oh, and much more 
confidence. 





Richardson in 
the doldrums 

A S WEST INDIES went 1 tralia at the stai 
into today's World month to play in th 
Series match against lar nmwtav 


Dwyer . . . difficult entree 

“You could say, let's not 
worry too much about results 
now the South African match 
is out of the way. Use the live 
Nations to groom new players 
and perfect the more open, at- 
tacking system.’ But you try 
to convince short-sighted ad- 
ministrators of the value of 
that action. I sympathise with 
Jack Rowell.” 

Perseverance, for En gland 
and for Bob Dwyer, is likely 
to remain on the tnann fop 
some time to come. 


Hockey 


Athletics 


Christmas Books 


Five-goal Great Britain 
make up for lost time 


Pat Ro wley 

F IVE different players 
scored for Great Britain 
yesterday in their opening 
match in Cairo to see them to 
a 5-2 victory over Egyptair, 
a team packed with 
internationals. . 

Britain raced into a 3-0 lead 
in the first 16 minutes with 
open-play goals from Rob 
Thompson, the centre-half 
Kalbir Takher and Nick 
Thompson. 

Lapses In concentration in 
defence allowed Egyptair to 
get back into the game and 
turn round at half-time only 
3-2 down. Amro Abdul Fatah 
and Amro Osman snatched 
field goals for them. 

Britain made several 
changes at the interval and 
made sure of a convincing 
victory with foe only goals of 
the second halt scored by 
Danny Hall after 42 minutes 
and fjiiuwi Giles on foe hour. 

Britain’s manager David 
Whittle commented: “After a 

disastrous start to the train- 
ing camp when valuable 
training time was lost 


through having to change 
hotels, foe squad played some 
very attractive hockey to win 
the match and in doing .so 
blew away a few cobwebs.’ 

Britain’s 1 starting line-up 
was the probable side for foe 
first of foe two Tests against 

Egypt tomorrow . 

Three clubs who have pre- 
viously won foe English In- 
door Championship, the hold- 
ers Old Loughtontens, East 
Grinstead and St Albans, 
have qualified for the 
national preliminary round of 
this year’s indoor, champion- 
ship and all three are in the 
same six-team qualifying 
pool 

The draw has been made on 
a regi onal basis to save trav- 
elling costs. The South and 
East qualifiers play at Bast 
Grinstead, the North and 
Midlands at Worcester, with 
foe draw deciding only which 
West club goes to each venue, 

ENGLISH IHDOOfi CHAMPIONSHIP* 
National prHI«lMryr«iiN 
Pardbveifa Bviortf Tiger*. Cannoct 
Ooncasiar, FJrebrwttfe, Hull, StourporL 
Boat Grlnatao* £«*• Grinstead. 
Learn mater. OM LowghBnlarw. Rwfbrtdw. 

Sr Albans. Waal Umdon WE. (To t» played 
January 18 -M. TJvee in quality tram often) 
venue. 


KP withdraws 
sponsorship 

B RITISH athletics suf- 
fered another fmnnftinl 
blow yesterday when BP 
Foods decided not to renew 
a two-year agreement worth 
about £2 million tor the Lon- 
don Grand Prix at Crystal 
Palace and the AAA Cham- 
pionships in Birmingham. 

Linford Christie, Colin 
Jackson and John Regis 
missed this year's Grand 
Prix because of a pay dis- 
pute with the British Ath- 
letic Federation and the at- 
tendance was hit. 

- A week later Christie was 
criticised when he ran in 
the 100 metres final. at the 
championships as a guest 
after failing to qualify. 
Jackson pulled out after 
one round of the 100m with 
a. groin injury and won a 
sprint hurdles race In Italy 
24 hours later. 

“Naturally we are disap- 
pointed, V said Peter Rad- 
ford, the executive chair- 
man of the BAF, which is to 
announce a six-figure loss 
for the year. “But the feder- 
ation will be announci n g . 
major new sponsorships in : 
the new year.” 


Printed pages that beat par for the course 


David Davies finds much wit and wisdom 
in this year’s selection of golf books 

^PHES time last year a good I an outside chance of a career 
I golf book was hard to find, in the came 


I golf book was hard to find. 
There was such a shortage 
that the suspicion had to be 
that all foe decent authors 
were locked away in their 
studies, beavering away 
under green eyeshields. And 
so. thankfully, it has proved. 

lf 1996 was a great year on 
the course, it has proved just 
as good on the printed page. 
The two best books both come 
in at under a tenner and are, 
in order, Fairways and 
Greens (Collins Willow, £9.99) 
and Golf In a Nutshell (Hod* 
der and Stoughton, £9.99). 

The first is by Dan Jenkins, 
who shows no signs of wear 
even after attending 188 major 
championships, including 44 
straight US Masters. He is the 
United States’ best and funni- 
est golf writer and this collec- 
tion of his best pieces should 
be read somewhere where fre- 
quent bursts of laughter will 
not upset anyone. His wit is 
all the more relevant for foe 
feet that he was. as a youth in 
Texas, a scratch golfer with 


an outside chance of a career 
in the game. 

If humorous wr itin g is diffi- 
cult instruction by book is al- 
most impossible. All that pro- 
nating, suplnating and 
rotating needs a hands-on ap- 
proach by a professional who 
knows what he is doing. 

There is no one better at that 

than John Jacobs, the only 
man whom Jose-Marla Olaza- 
bal will, listen to. Jacobs's 
Golf in a Nutshell is not un- 
like the Harvey Pennick 
series, which do not so much 
instruct as suggest and as Ja- 
cobs has chosen as his collab- 
orator the wonderful Peter 
Dobereiner there is wit and 
wisdom a ’plenty. 

Two books take a look at 
life cm tour, both are enjoy- 
able and one, A Good Walk 
Spoiled (Little, Brown, £17.99) 
by John Feinstein, has been 
voted Sports Book of the Year. 

I do not think it Is that good, 
being a little too detailed in 
foe repetitive way that Amer- 
icans have, but its drama and 
movement make it a good 


read. Feinstein deals princi- 
pally with the US Tour 
whereas Lauren St John 
ranges rather more widely In 
her Out of Bounds (Partridge 
Press, £16.99). Again some of 
the detail can be irritating 
but the overall picture cf a 
tire in professional sport is 
well represented. 

So good were the books this 

year that there were even two 

of a type I hardly ever enjoy. 
Put the word J ‘encyclopaedia’’ 
into a title and I flinch. 

But Robert Green, the for- 
mer editor of Golf World, has 

produced foe Illustrated En- 
cyclopedia of Golf (Collins 
Willow, £17.99), which is well 
enough written to hold foe in- 
terest on its many and varied 
subjects. 

Single-subject books must 
also he of high quality to sus- 
tain the reader's interest, and 
Keith MacJtie In Golf at St An- 
drews (Aurum Press, £25} has 
achieved that 
Finally, Golfing, by j R 
Hartley (Madder and Stough- 
ton, £939) is a lovely evoca- 
tion of a man to whom golf is 
hardly the soul-selling obses- 
sion it is with so many today. 
Read it on a dozy afternoon 
and smile contentedly. 


A S WEST INDIES went 
into today's World 
Series match against 
Australia in Melbourne, their 
captain Richie Richardson 
said their recent form was the 
worst he could remember. 

Richardson has witnessed 
an alarming slump over 
recent weeks, culminating in 
the record 121-run limited- 
overs defeat by Australia on 
Sunday. 

Two days earlier Sri Lariim 
beat Richardson’s side by 
four wickets, and In warm-up 
games the West Indians also 1 
lost to the Australian Cricket 
Acad emy — a young side with 
virtually no first-class experi- 
ence — and were spared de- 
feat by New South Wales only 
because rain washed out the 
last of the four days. They are 
winless in Australia. 

West Indies need to win the 
c urren t night match in Mel- 
bourne to keep alive their 
feint hopes in the series. 

Richardson said: “I’ve 
never seen It before; I’ve seen 
us have one or two bad 
matches but never four in a 
row. 

"Our problem is we've got 
players who are capable but 
who have to find form. We've 
Just got to get one score. If we 
get one scots and get our con- 
fidence back foe slump in 
form could be over.” 

West Indies’ top order, 
weakened by the absence of 
Brian Lara, has struggled for ! 
form since arriving in Aus- 1 


Sport in brief 


! tralia at the start of the 
[ month to play in the trlangu- 
: lar one-day competition. 

Lara has withdrawn from 
the tour alter being fined for a 
breach of discipline during 
the Test series In En gland last 
summer. 

Although efforts continued 
in the West Indies to persuade 
Lara to make himself avail- 
able for February's World 
Cup, Richardson said that foe 
left-hander would not be 
recalled for the rest of the cur- 
rent tour. “I just want to con- 
centrate on the players here,” 
he said. 

The Austr alian press 
enjoyed West Indies’ recent 
decline. Yesterday’s Sy dne y 
Morning Herald described foe 
tourists as the “Worst Wln- 
dies”. “If the West Indies 
were unhappy with him 
[Lara] in the side, they are 
hapless without him ," the 
Herald said. 

Others condemned what 
Sydney’s Telegraph Mirror 
described as the “woeful West 
Indies”. 

Australia looked “every bit 
heavyweight champions of 
the world while th** wobbly 
Windies looked capable of 
being knocked over by a sea 
breeze,” the Mirror crowed. 

To make matters worse for 
the tourists, a downpour hit 
Melbourne yesterday just as 
they were about to start their 
practice session under the 
MCG floodlights. 

Reuter 


Table Tennis 

BFL Grove of Market Drayton 
have reached foe semi-finals 
ox the European Cup for 
Stamen wifo a comprehensive 
victory in Poland. Andrea 
Holt, Lisa Lomas and Alison 
Broe — England's top three — 
overpowered Cierch-Siarka, 
who fielded two Chinese play- 
ers. 4-fl at Tarnobrzej. 

Rugby Union 

Mark Ring has turned down 
™e Player-coach position at 
West Hartlepool to stay with 
pareift The 32-year-old Welsh 
international centre has been 
®“®red a contract by Cardiff. 

post of development offi- 
cer with local dubs and a two- 
year contract with Jewson's, 
foe building-supplies firm 
foat helped Cardiff finance 


the signing of Jonathan 
Davies from Warrington. 

Sailing 

Australia hold a narrow 
points lead in foe Southern 
Cross Cup after the 50-mile 
offshore race, writes Bob 
Fisher. The smaller boats 
took the top placings as they ■ 
finished in a freshening 
north-easterly breeze, Tafo 
Murray designs occupying 
first place in foe IMS Racer 
and the top four places in the 
| IMS Cruiser-Racer classes. 

Olympic Games 

Afghanistan has accepted an 
invitation to compete at next 
summer’s Atlanta Games 
bringing the record number 
of entries to 196 and leaving 
North Korea as foe only NOC 
to refuse foe IOC’s invitation. 
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jjj erfaert back among the fast men, page 1 3 
Another Test washed down drain, page 15 


Soccer seeks a rest for Europe, page 14 
Township spinner gets call-up, T^agelfT 


Rugby 

awaits 

transfer 

flood 


Robert Armstrong 


A N OPEN transfer 
market is poised to 
begin in rugby union 
next season, after a 
decision by Twickenham to 
scrap its controversial 120- 
day rule and replace it with a 
seven-day registration period 
for newly signed players. 

The number of European 
players joining English clubs 
is also set to rise, after the 
Rugby Football Union decided 
to abandon .a quota system 
that contravened European 
employment law on profes- 
sional sportsmen. 

Twickenham has noted the 
recent Bos man judgment with 
which the European Court 
has transformed the transfer 
system in professional soccer. 
The RFU regulation that 
restricted national-league 
clubs to a m axim um of two 
non-English players for com- 
petitive matches has been 
scrapped. Bath, for instance, 
are free to choose as many of 
their Scottish and Irish inter- 
nationals as they wish for 
league and cup games. 

Next summer's abolition of 
the 120-day registration 
period for the top four div- 
isions meets the persistent de- 
mand of Courage league clubs 
to be allowed a free hand to 
sign players and select them 
for league and cup matches 
within a reasonable period. 
Each club will be restricted to 
a maximum of 60 players. 

The effect of the seven-day 
period will be to enhance the 
bargaining power of the 
wealthiest clubs and concen- 
trate the overwhelming ma- 
jority of top players in three 
areas: London, the East Mid- 
lands and the West Country. 
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Clubs outside National 
Leagues One to Four will be 
subject to a 30-day registra- 
tion period for transfer. 

Twickenham Services, the 
body that will set up a new 
database of registered players 
next summer, will be required 
to approve contracts before a 
player cm the move can turn 
out for hjs new blub. It is an- 
ticipated that an arbitration 
system will be needed where 
disputes arise between clubs 
or with the RFU. 

From August I next year, 
clubs will be charged a regis- 
tration foe by Twickenham. 
By the end of next May they 
will be required to provide 
the RFU with a complete list 
of registered players. 

Meanwhile, the Five 
Nations Championship may 
be switched to March and 
April by 1998 if a recommen- 
dation by the RFU committee 
is accepted at a special gen- 
eral meeting in Birmingham 
on January 14. 

The three other home 
unions are likely to favour a 
change of dates now that the 
RFU proposal to hold Five 
Nations matches in May has 
been dropped. France, how- 
ever, may oppose any change 
of dates. 

The RFTJ committee has 
also recommended the aboli- 
tion of the Divisional Champi- 
onship. Instead provincial 
sides from the southern hemi- 
sphere will be invited to tour 
England in the pre-Christmas 
period. 

New South Wales have 
agreed a tour for next season 
which includes matches 
against the four divisions. 
Three internationals are 
planned for Twickenham in 
late 1996, including a fixture 
against Argentina. 





Richard Williams 


f WAS the first time Mike 
tyson had smiled all week. 

- ft* public, anyway. 

1 "I like your hat, man," 
Buster Mathis Jr had said, 
squ eezing past Tyson oh the 
way to his seat at. the post-fight 
press conference- “I toy , 
brother," Tyson replied. 

The hat in question was a 
black homburg, a real Harlem 
Renaissance job, its sobriety 
relieved by a gaudy little cock- 
ade tucked into the band, a' 
miniatu re spray of gold-and- 
orange feathers that looked as 
though they had been plucked 
from the breast of a rare 
Chinese pheasant 
Nice hat Mike. And that 
was clearly what his legion of 
acolytes thought too, since 
most of them sported an iden- 
tical model In Tyson's case it 
went with a black blazer, 
double-breasted with gold but- 
tons, a white shirt and a pat- 
terned yellow tie. Most of his 
followers favoured the black- 
on-black look he brought to 
boxing 20 years ago : sombre, 
me na cin g , exclusive, loaded 
with multiple meanings. 

The black— of the hom- 
burg, of the long cashmere 
overcoats, of the beautifully 
tailoredsuits, of the little oval 
sunglasses — says, “Don't 
mess with Mr T." The bright 
fea thers send another mes- 
sage. They say, “But I am a 
player, too. Away from tills, I 
have a time that you couldn't 
even begin to imagine. But 
only after I have taken care of 
business." 

The post-prison Tyson is a 
serious proposition. The voice 
is still gentle but the words 
are unyielding. Between him 
and the rest of the world, there 
is now a distance that may 
never be reduced. . 




Poles apart . . . John Whitaker and Everest Btandi on their way to a rare second place at the Olympia Showjumping 
Championships yesterday. The Six-Bar event was won by Austria's Hugo Simon on Gondonso. Report, page 14 tcw jenwns 


FA to meet Venables this week 
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|-JaRVEYS BRISTOL CREAM. BRISTOL BLUE BOTTLE AND GIFT SOX. 
WATERCOLOUR BY I AN POTTS. 

Born in the North East. Ian Potts has been acclaimed as a leader in the 

B’ritish watercolour revival. 

His images have been acquired by the V5.A and the Art s Council. 

as for Harveys Bristol Cream, it’s the very image of a distinctive gift. 
ESPECIALLY WHEN IT*S PRESENTED IN THE BRISTOL JlUE BOX. 


THE BEST SHERRY IN THE WORLD. 


Martin Thorpe 

TERRY VENABLES’s posi- 
I tion as England coach 
after Euro ’% will be dis- 
cussed at a meeting with the 
FA’s chief executive Graham 
Kelly this week. 

There has been constant 
speculation over whether 
Venables will, before the 
European Championship fin- 
als, be offered a new contract 
to take him up to the next 
World Cup. 

Various members of the 


O 

“London”, said 
Aslan, “is 
warming up.” 
He was not 
referring to the 
weather. 

The capital has 
of late been a 
mini-battlefield 
for die world’s 
wars in exile. 
The anti- 
terrorist branch 
at Scotland 
Yard is body- 
swerving its 
way around 
peace in Ulster 
towards 
new pastures 
labelled 
“international”. 


FA's international committee 
have expressed doubts about 
the timing especially given 
Venables's high media profile 
in his business activities and 
civil-court appearances. 

Kelly refused to comment 
on the doubts raised and said: 
“We had a preliminary chat 
at Birmingham when we were 
there for the draw, and we 
plan to have further talks thin 
week. The talks are about 
post-Euro '96. At the weekend 
he was very much concerned 
with pre-Euro “96 and during 
Euro ’96." 


H IS aloo&ess stops 

this side of contempt, 
but only just No 
question gets a 

straight answer, because none 
is assumed to be straight in its 
intention. The handfiil of 
reporters who preface their in- 
quiries with a Muslim greet- 
ing receive a reciprocal saluta- 
tion and a softer bearing, but 
the reply is likely to be no 
more forthcoming. 

Tyson does not give the im- 
pression of a man incapable of 
crossing the street unes- 
corted. Nevertheless nowa- 


Guardian Crossword No 20,528 


Set by Logodaedalus 



Across 


5,6 Two gins perhaps might 
keep you cool in hot 
weather (4, 2, 6) 

9 ‘Hearts' in clue is wrongly 
spelled (6) 

10 How fahy tale may be 
started and finished in 
. short examination (4-4) 

11,12 How I see cold gas 
mask — it’s unsuccessful 
(4.5.5) 

13 Live with Uberal having large 
foot and smaB trousers (4-7) 

18,21 Once it was Enid who 
settled —to embar-rass 
colleagues (3, 3, 4, 4) 

22 It's best done with honour 
in church (8) 

23 Lookailke gent, half visible, 
in pain (6} 

24,25 Locals better change 

this voting system (6, 6) 


Down 


1 Dnve out and find Dianas 
small house in park (8) 

2 Mislaying book about 
wickedness (6) 

3 Most stupid country 
peraon kept in check (8) 

4 Brother and chBd clutching 
rings and ornamental pin 
( 6 ) 

5 Projecting part held by 

fastener for socket (4-2) 

7 Long-eared female with 
small head almost finishing 
with Sunday School (3-3) 

8 Obtained exclusive control 
of newly-designed mopeds 
needing no oil ( 11 ) 

14 Liver — stuffed with egg, 
sage and onion initially — ' 
awaits attention at a later 
date (4. 4) 

18 Fmd footballers here, faint 


days he is flanked at all times 
by two of his childhood 
friends, Rory Ho Up way ami 
John Horne, who grew up with 
him in foe Brownsville hous- 
ing projects and were encour- 
aged by Don King to take oyer 

the fighter’s day-to-day man- 
agement after foe death of Jim 
Jacobs and the eclipse of Bill 
Cayton, the pair of white men 
who- had guided him to foe 
world title. 

To have these two in place 
may well be in Tyson's inter- 
est; it is certainly in King’s. 
“These two men,” he told us, 
“espouse a doctrine of self- 
help, self-determination, self- 
reliance and self-assuredness. 
They are examples of what can 
happen in foe ghetto when 

you have (toe man with the 

heart, foe mind and the cour- 
age to withstand all the brick- 
bats but still pursue his 
course of action. These two 
guys will have a far-reaching 
meaning for all foe people in 
the ghetto, to give them hope 
to a state of hopelessness and 
despair, to let them know ‘Yes, 
lean' to this great nation we 
call America,” 

You don't have to fall for 
King's rhetoric to see foe 
sense in that The el egan t 
“Candy Slim” Home looks 
after the business side while 
Holloway supervises the phys- 
ical preparation, and if they 
can set an example to others, 
so much the better. 


B UT cool elegance is 
not the only mode fa- 
voured by Team Ty- 
son. There is also 
Steve “Crocodile” Fitch, a vol- 
atile character who was one of 
Tyson’s cornermen for foe 
Mathis fight and who attends 
press conferences in the role 
of agent provocateur. 

Before the ring was cleared 
for Saturday's fight, Ktogand 
Fitch could be seen on either 
side of their fighter, scream- 
ing into his fitce, winding him 
up like a couple of storefront 
preachers. . 

Fitch's last eruption erf the 
week came on Sunday, during 
foe press conference at which 
Tyson and Frank Bruno were 
talking a bout the build-up to 
their forthcoming meeting in 
Las Vegas. Bruno was saying, 
‘Td just like to keep this nice 
and clean and dignified .. ." 

Fitch (shouting from .the 
floor): 'fit's guerrilla 

. Bruno: “...and fly the flag 
for boxing . . 

Fitch (scream tog): ,r War- 
! f ARE! You know it!" 

Bruno: . . and not get in- 

volved with things like this. 

' hank you very much.” 

There will be a lot more erf 
hat sort of thing before March 
16. Meanwhile Tyson stands 
apart, keeping his hands clean 
and his smile to himself. 
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■when turning on 
competitors (B) 

16 Five hundred fairies 
accommodated in digs (6) 

17 Ssenhowerdied on an is/e 

(<3> 

19 I want half that pudding on 
Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday® " - 

20 Catch an unnatural parent 
( 6 ) 


Solution tomorrow 
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